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And several other useful ideas described 
in from one to four paragraphs. 





WHEREVER YOU GO, YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


The office of the Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, pictured 
above, is typical of thousands of offices that depend on Burroughs 
machines for fast, accurate handling of all types of accounting work. 





A cure tor many 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


“Growing Pains” 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Because prescheduling with Kardex 
Visible Record Control provides the 
utmost efficiency as to posting, prov- 
ing and other operations, this was 
the system adopted when the Amer- 
ican Trust Company decided to 
standardize the method of install- 
ment loan accounting in its 64 offices. 
Filing of the cards according to 
coded account numbers in Kardex 
results in maximum reference speed. 
A glance at the visible margins, a 
flip of the finger and payments are 
“posted”’ by date-stamping. 

On these same visible margins, 
Kardex Graph-A-Matic signal con- 
trol furnishes unmistakable evidence 
of delinquency. No secondary file is 
needed {or follow-up. For cross refer- 
ence to account numbers, a Kardex 
Visible | ndex of names stands within 
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1 Shows low operating cost 


2 Provides visible delinquency control 


3 Saves vault space 


easy reach. The Kardex cabinets 
themselves give certified fire protec- 
tion for the records, saving valuable 
vault storage and the daily labor of 
moving records to and from the 
point of use. 

“Our ‘growing pains’ are over,” 
says Kenneth D. McEwing, Assist- 
ant Cashier. “An analysis indicates 
that one bookkeeper can take care of 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


approximately 5000 accounts, in- 
cluding the handling of routine de- 
linquency notices. This high eff- 
ciency is of course translated into 
low operating cost.” 

FULL DETAILS of the advantages 
resulting from this method are re- 
ported by Mr. McEwing in Systems 
Narrator No. 607. Ask our nearest 
Branch Office for a copy, or write us. 


Remingion Rand 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. 
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There it Alundance of 


TIME-TESTED EXPERIENCE 


wd FINANCIAL STABILITY 
under the banner of the 


Note the length of United States operation of our member companies 
in the first column of our Resources Statement. 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES DECEMBER 31, 1945 
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t U.S Branch- 
*If all Bonds and Stocks owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1945 Market Values, the Total 
Admitted Assets and Policyholders Surplus would correspond to the amounts shown in the columns at the right 


Experience plus Sound Management, plus Steady, Conservative Growth produces 
Financial Stability which is the best guarantee for Policyholders that every just 
claim will be paid immediately upon proof of loss. Evidence that our Companies 
possess these attributes to a high degree is found in the figures shown above 
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court and administrative decisions, returns, 


“labor law. 


RCE; CLEARING; H E;, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPOR 
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214 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO I + EMPIRE STATE 
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“Prior Endorsements Guaranteed” 


The drawee bank probably cannot know the genuineness of B A N K FE R S 


the signature of a payee in another city. That is why it expects 

the nen bank to guarantee the endorsement. MO N 7 H LY 
If the collecting bank pays the check without the payee’s 

endorsement, and puts on the usual stamp, it has a liability to 

the drawee bank if the drawer complains. A court in New York Vol. LXIII No. 4 

ruled that the drawee bank should be reimbursed for a check 


: ; || RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
which lacked the payee’s endorsement. ane Ube Giinans eaerenennen 


Anprew McNalLy 

Anprew McNatzr III . 

Harry B. Crow. Vice President and Secretary 
Norman G. Ciark 


Joun Y. Beaty 

Howarp WinTRoL . . . Advertising Manager 
Geratp Dumars . . Kastern Business Manager 
D. E. Crontn' . . . Field Representative 
J. K. Weems... . Field Representative 
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EIGHT BANKING DIVISIONS ARE Consumer Loan Totals To Be Larger 


Than Commercial Loans of 1939 
ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE ee a ss Rio 
The correspondents of Mercantile-Commerce enjoy the 
; Practical Ideas For Appraising New 
counsel and services of any or all of the following com- Homes For Loans. : 
pletely staffed departments: 
Bankers Monthly Picture Quiz 
COMMERCIAL LOANS ¢ TRUST ¢ BOND Reo as se ee Se 
FOREIGN e¢ SAVINGS ¢ REAL ESTATE " 2 a 
CONSUMER CREDIT « SAFE DEPOSIT post tee ne ala 


On Loans As Usual . 
F a ae . « . « « Raymond Stevenson 
In the operation of these divisions it is likely we have saad 


met and solved many problems which, perhaps, may Fifty Years Ago in Bankers 
confront you for the first time. ae 


We invite you to take advantage of all of our facilities, Answers To Picture Quiz No. 35 . 
knowledge and experience..for these eight departments are 


, ‘ ‘ Three Types Of Holdups And How 
always at the service of our correspondent banking friends. Banks Can Be Protected 


. Captain H. F. Luers 


Bank Equipment And Supplies . 


NOE? 
MERCANTILE - a Personnel Played Up In This Bank 


Statement. . . Robert E. Conn 
Bankand /@ ..~.\\ Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS 1 - MISSOURI Bank News cee 


Copyright 1946, by Rann McNatty & Co. The 
Contents of Bankers MONTHLY are copy- 
righted and nothing may be reproduced in 
whole or in part without permission of the 
publisher. TERMS: $5.00 a year, two years 
$7.50, three years $10.00, single copies 50 cents. 
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THE TASK OF INSURANCE 


HERE is little difference between the tasks and the oppor- 

tunities of insurance. Keeping pace with progress is an old 
story to “the industry that protects other industries.” Along 
with the bright promises of modern science, many new and un- 
looked for hazards will doubtless develop, but science itself 
has been a potent tool used by property insurance under- 
writers and the various agencies of public safety. 


It seems to me that the accomplishments of American 
idealism are very closely related to the accomplishments of 
American business. If that is so there is little to fear in the 
future if we maintain the same qualities to which our organiza- 
tion was dedicated ninety-three years ago. Any improvements 
in operating methods which may be required for the good of 
public service should be welcomed. Providing financial pro- 
tection to meet the exact requirements of the insuring public 
must remain foremost in our endeavors. 


People of the fire insurance business and of our own organi- 
zation can look with pride upon the achievements of 1945, 
the Year of Victory. In common with every American citizen 
and every American business they were a part of the solid 
home front behind our victorious fighting men. 


This report on the affairs of the company reflects the prog: 
ress made in a year of national transition from war to peace. 


Lewis L. CLanke 
Banker 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1945 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 
panies . « $ 21,252,662.44 
United States Government Bonds . . 43,311,100.25 
All Other Bonds and Stocks. . 93,759,025.46 
First Mortgage Loans 180,533.95 
Real Estate . . . . . «++ + + %53,464,339.81 
Agents Balances, less than 90 days due 8,480,590.41 
Reinsurance 
Recoverable on Paid Losses 1,567,724.71 
Other Admitted Assets. . . , . - 187,624.54 


Total Admitted Assets + «+ $172,203,601.57 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . § 62,085,749.00 
Reserve for Losses . 17,528,837.00 
Reserve for Taxes ee 4,299,218.20 
Liabilities under Contracts with War 
Ship Adm. . . i 2,719,717.62 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 435,448.41 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance 
Trestles 2 wc cc eee 67,772.03 
Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 87,136,742.26 
General Voluntary 
Reserve . . $10,066,859.31 
Capital. . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus . 60,000,000.00 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders $85,066,859.31 


Total . . . «+ « © « « « $272,203,601.57 


Note: Bonds carried at $4,414,678.58 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. Surplus adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on 
United States Dollar basis, 
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THE HOME, THROUCH [TS ACENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE 
PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 








As it completes One Hundred Years of Transportation Progress... 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPORTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1945 


INCOME STATEMENT 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


INCOME: Year 1945 Comparison with 1944 
Freight $603,561,529 D $70,833,779 
(Passenger 258,864,371 D 1,940,611 
Operating Revenues . . { Mail. 14,821,654 D 21,015 
Express up 10,836,165 D 1,327,154 
= . — 48,369,692 I 560,058 
936,453,411 D_ 73,562,501 
Other Income—chiefly dividends and interest on securities owned *42,990,622 I 3,717,973 
Total . A 979,444,033 D 69,844,528 
EXPENSES: 
Operating Expenses . 783,947,431 I 47,628,686 
Taxes. se 54,340,013 D 98,498,395 
Equipment wad Joint Facility Reats ; . 10,985,428 D 901,265 
Rent for Leased Roads, Interest on Debt, etc. A 81,162,923 D 2,361,361 
Total . ° 930,435,795 D $4,132,335 
Net Income . ; 49,008,238 D_ 15,712,193 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 
Appropriations to Sinking and Other Funds, etc. . . " 3,680,996 I 436,438 
Retirement of Debt—Pennsylvania R.R.Co..... iid tT D_ 18,767,970 
Dividend of 5% ($2.50 per share) . 32,919,385 ox 
Balance of Income. ‘ _ 12,407,857 I 2,619,339 


*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 (par value) in securities received from 
Pennsylvania Company. 


$21,189,880 of debt was retired from current cash and other assets in1945. 


at the Government's expense, while all of 


petitors, 


as the Government 


The high level uf business that prevailed 
during the war years continued during 1945, 
the volume being the third-largest in the 
Company's history, and exceeded only in 
1943 and 1944. 

Costs of operation constantly increased 
due to higher costs of labor and higher costs 
of materials. Operating revenues of the 
Company declined $73,562,501; .caused by 
the cessation of hostilities and labor dis- 
turbances in some of the larger industries. 
Expenses of operation increased $47,628,686, 
including $41,395,479 to cover the unamor- 
tized portion of the cost of emergency facili- 
ties required for the prosecution of the war. 
The Net Income in 1945 was $49,008,238 
compared with $64,720,431 in 1944, a de- 
crease of $15,712,193. Notwithstanding this 
decrease in Net Income, dividends paid in 
1945 were maintained at the same rate paid in 
1944, 1943 and 1942—5% ($2.50 per share). 


TRANSPORTATION 
FOR THE FUTURE 


The country’s vast system of airways, 
highways and waterways will be expanded 
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the improvements for the railroads will be 
privately financed. The problems with which 
the railroads are faced as a result of the war 
should have intelligent consideration by 
state and national authorities wherever regu- 
lation restricts the opportunity for the rails 
to move forward. 


The railroads want no subsidy; they want 
equity. They are a heavily taxed industry 
competing with subsidized industries, and 
all they ask is equality of opportunity. 


As the railroads planned to meet the re- 
quirements of war, so they are planning for 
the opportunities of peace, and given a fair 
and equitable chance they will furnish the 
public the bestin freightand passenger service. 


TAXES 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company dur- 
ing the war years paid in taxes and disbursed 
for improvements and repairs, to meet the 
war load a sum of money equal to the entire 
debt upon the property. A national railroad 
system without any debt would place the 
railroads in the same position as their com- 


large amount of the capital for the water- 
ways, the highways and the airways. 


There was much deferred maintenance 
during the war period. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gave the railroads 
authority to create reserves to meet this 
situation. The taxation system, however, 
would not permit them to take any tax 
benefit on reserves so created, and money 
that should have been set aside for this pur- 
pose was taxed the same as other income. 
Deferred maintenance must, therefore, be 
paid out of post-war earnings, and the more 
the post-war earnings are siphoned off 
through taxation, the less will be the money 
the railroads can spend on rehabilitation 
and improvements. 

Railway taxes, after adjustment by tax 
credits of $24,443,381 for prior war years, 
together with Unemployment Insurance 
taxes of $12,741,141, and Railroad Re- 


tirement taxes of $13,802,891, aggregated 
$54,340,013. 


LEGISLATION 


To clarify the intent of Congress with 
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respect to carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and to resolve any regula- 
tory conflicts with the Antitrust laws, Con- 
gressman Bulwinkle of North Carolina intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2536, known as the Bul- 
winkle Bill, which gives such carriers pro- 
rection from the Antitrust laws only to the 
extent that their acts and procedures have 
obtained prior Commission approval. The 
Bill was endorsed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and numerous state 
commissions, and by public and commercial 
bodies and by shippers and producers 
generally. It was passed by the House by 
a large majority and now awaits action by 
the Senate. 


To insure consistent policies with respect 
to legislation, and the future efficiency of the 
transportation system, the Bill is worthy of 
the earnest support of the people, who have 
recently seen the vital importance to the 
nation of the ability of the carriers to work 
together in the public interest. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES 


The railroads have done the war job with 
practically no increase in freight rates and a 
relatively small increase in passenger fares— 
2/10 of a cent per mile in basic coach fares 
and 3/10 of a cent per mile in fares good in 
Pullman cars. 


The year 1946 will be one of greatly in- 
creased cost of operation and maintenance 
with a decreasing business, and it is there- 
fore imperative to consider the need for 
increased railroad freight rates. 


The railroads were granted a 5% increase 
in freight rates, in May, 1942, which how- 
ever was suspended until six months after 
the war; but, as the situation appears to be 
developing, it will be necessary for the rail- 
roads to petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an increase greater than that 
under suspension, in order to meet greatly in- 
creased expenses and avoid deficit operation. 


Large expenditures must be made for the 
rehabilitation of the railroads. All of these 
necessities will require money in large 
amounts. Money requires credit, and the 
credit of the Company is very much affected 
by the rates at which the business is carried. 


REDUCTION OF FUNDED DEBT 

Maturities during the year amounted to 
$11,807,880, which together with other debt 
retired and canceled amounting to $9,382,000, 
made a total reduction of $21,189,880 in 
1945. This reduction was offset, in part, by 
the issuance of $16,290,000 Equipment 
Trust Obligations. 


In addition, as a result of refinancing of 
bonds and purchases from the public, other 
debt of System Companies was reduced 
$5,380,087. 


The debt of the System in the hands of the 
public was, therefore, reduced $10,279,967 
in 1945, making a net reduction of 
$148,670,000 during the last six years. 


REFINANCING OF BONDS 

The Company continued its policy of 
taking advantage of the prevailing money 
rates to refinance certain of its bonds, as well 
as those of its affliated companies, and was 
able to make some very advantageous re- 


fundings, from which it will ultimately realize 
approximately $47,000,000 of savings. 


EQUIPMENT 


The ending of the war made it possible to 
acquire materials for construction of pas- 
senger cars, and there are under construction 
one hundred and twelve modern passenger 
train cars, of lightweight construction, of 
which ninety are being built in Altoona 
Shops, and twenty-two by an _ outside 
builder. They are the finest type ever to be 
built for the Company, and are especially 
designed for safety. 


Since the close of the year, orders have 
been placed with outside builders for the 
construction of two hundred and fourteen 
passenger train cars of which one hundred 
and ile-cies are to be sleepers, for the 
improvement of the post-war passenger ser- 
vice on the railroad. 


Twenty-five of the largest and most 
modern steam freight locomotives and 
tenders were placed in service during the 
year. Orders were placed for fifty additional 
steam passenger locomotives and tenders 
and part of the order was delivered. One 
Diesel electric passenger locomotive was 
delivered during the year, and ten more 
were ordered. 


On December 18, 1945, the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania approved the sale by Pull- 
man Incorporated to a Buying Group of 
Railroads of all the outstanding stock of its 
wholly owned subsidiary, The Pullman 
Company, which owns and services the 
sleeping cars. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as 
one of the railroads in the Buying Group, 
has purchased from The Pullman Company 
142 lightweight sleeping cars assigned for 
service on its lines, as well as 123 regularly 
assigned parlor cars. 


RESEARCH 


The Company, always seeking through 
research in science and technology, through 
discovery and invention, to be in the fore- 
front of progressive improvement in railroad 
travel and shipping, has continued to move 
forward during the year. Through its own 
research staff, through the research labora- 
tories of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and cooperatively with equipment 
manufacturers, the Company is alert in 
utilizing to the utmost improvements in the 
field of electronics, metallurgy, chemistry 
and engineering, which can be applied to 
increase the efficiency, comfort and safety 
of rail transportation. 


EMPLOYES 


As we come out of the war and enter the 
peace, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
efficiency and loyalty of the employes of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and their devo- 
tion to duty. 


From the low ebb of the depression in 
1938, with a depleted force, the Company 
moved into the heavy traffic of the war, met 
the peak load of its history, both passenger 
and freight, and is moving into the recon- 
version era. The Management wishes to 
acknowledge the splendid way the employes 
served their Country and the Company by 








meeting successfully every emergency they 
were called upon to face. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


The growth and expansion of the Com- 
pany during the one hundred years of its 
existence is reflected in the number of share- 
holders, the shares outstanding and their 
distribution. When the Company was 
chartered there were 2,635 subscribers to 
the original issue of 60,257 shares of stock 
of the par value of $50 each, being an 
average holding of 22.87 shares by each 
subscriber. 


On December 31, 1945, there were 
214,995 holders of stock, and the number of 
shares outstanding had grown to 13,167,754. 
The average holding was 61.24 shares. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President. 


WHERE THE DOLLAR WENT 
WAR YEARS 1941-1945 


ccc 


After providing for operating expenses, interest, 
rental 1 other necessary charges, over half the 
remaining income went to taxes. 






NET REDUCTION IN SYSTEM DEBT 
IN HANDS OF PUBLIC 


SIX YEAR REDUCTION %148,670,000 
(1940-1945) 


*33,114.000 
*29,615,000 


There has been a steady and substantial reduc- 
tion of funded debt in the hands of the public, 
as this graph shows. Over the last six years the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System debt has been re- 
duced $148,670,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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= 4 SAFETY 
~S “TBLL-TALES” 


Railroad men have a lot of respect for a simple safety device 
known as a tell-tale. This consists of a series of knotted ropes 
or wires, suspended above the tracks. It is used to mark the 
approaches to low-clearance tunnels and bridges — and 
warns trainmen standing or walking on cars of the danger 
ahead. In La Monte Safety Paper, Bankers and Business- 
men find another simple yet highly efficient “tell-tale”. For 
any attempt to alter by erasure what has been written on 
ony this check paper shows up as a glaring white spot which 
makes an altered check instantly suspect. 
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LA MONTE SG PAPER 
GEORGE LAMONTE & SON NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper not only protects ZS 
against fraudulent alteration but provides maximum Z : / A — pin 

> a 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. | 





protection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 
The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark = ing time — helps prevent errors. 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 


BANKS MAKE MONEY 
BY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 


BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Consumer Loan Totals To Be Larger 


Than Commercial Loans Of 1939 


This banker believes, from his experience, that the great 
credit opportunity for banks of the future will be installment 
financing. He quotes freely from his helpful experience. 


E ARE entering an unprece- 

dented era for Consumer In- 
stallment Credit. To back up this 
prediction, let’s analyze the trend in 
past years, using Federal Reserve 
figures as a guide. (See the table on 
this page.) 


Percentage Of National Income 
Represented By Consumer 
Credit (In Millions) 


National Consumer Per 
Year Income Credit Cent 
1933 $ 42,322 + $3,905 9.2 
1934 49,455 4,378 8.8 
1935 55,719 5,419 97 
1936 64,924 6,771 10.4 
1937 71,513 7,467 10.4 
1938 64,200 7,036 10.9 
1939 70,829 8,008 11.3 
1940 77 809 9,205 11.8 
1941 95,618 9,959 10.4 
1942 122,200 6,529 5.3 
1943 149,400 5,379 3.6 
1944 160,700 5. 3.6 


There seems to be a definite rela- 
tionship between National Income 
and Consumer Credit, except, of 
course, during the war years when 
the absence of financable durable 
goods reduced buying. 

Ahead of us, we have a big ques- 
tion mark so far as national income 
is concerned, I don’t know what it 
will be, but, if we can take as reli- 
able the opinions of experts, it 
should be around 140 billion in 1947 
and 1948, and possibly as much as 
150 billion in 1950. 

If we averaged the percentages 
for the 3 years prior to the war, 
11.5% of this huge national income 
will be in consumer credit. Consider 
the pent-up demand, the urge to 
buy all those durable goods which 
were not available in wartime, and 
I think it is entirely safe to predict 


By E. 1. H. BENNETT 


Vice President, Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


In September 1945, Peoples- 
Pittsburgh's first peace-time 
month since 1941—97.9% of 
all applicants for a personal 
loan at our bank actually got 
their loan. In October, 98.4% 
got their money. Why? Simply 
because, instead of getting a 
financial statement from the 
borrower so we can measure 
his net worth, we get a record 
of his earnings and, if we feel 
that he can afford to pay the 
monthly installments out of 
those earnings, we think he 
should have the money—-pro- 
vided, of course, there is noth- 
ing of a detrimental credit 
nature on him. 





a consumer credit volume of 15% 
of our national income—the stag- 
gering figure of possibly 22% billion 
dollars—an amount greater than the 
grand total of all types of loans out- 
standing in all commercial banks in 
the United States at the close of 
business in 1939! 

To bankers, a most important 
question right now is: “How can 
banks capitalize on this trend?” At 
least a partial answer to this ques- 
tion can be illustrated by a brief 
story. 
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There was a little girl whose fa- 
ther was a production engineer. The 
little girl had often listened to his 
stories on shop problems. One 
Thanksgiving Day, her mother 
asked her what she wanted for 
Christmas and the little girl replied, 
“A baby brother.” Her mother tried 
to talk her out of such an idea, but 
the little girl persisted. Finally, the 
mother said, “But there just isn’t 
time to get a new baby for Christ- 
mas.” To that her daughter replied, 
“Oh, that’s all right, mother; just 
put a couple more men on the job.” 

What banks must do is to put 
more of their best men on the job 
of capitalizing the present trend in 
consumer credit. 

Consumer Credit is far more im- 
portant to the economy of our coun- 
try than most of us realize and are 
willing to admit. It reaches into 
humble cabins and_ pretentious 
homes. It affects the man with a 
pick in his hands, the clerk behind 
the counter, the salesman, the bank 
executive, the industrialist. There 
are very few who have not, at one 
time or another, taken advantage of 
some form of Consumer Credit. And 
yet, despite this, I don’t believe any 
other form of credit or any subject 
related to credit has been so criti- 
cized, so berated, so condemned by 
men who have been accepted lead- 
ers in their respective fields as Con- 
sumer Credit. 

I can’t explain this antipathy to- 
ward Consumer Credit. I’m too prej- 
udiced in its favor and I’ve been in 
the business too long to see clearly 




















In this country, installment buying, as we know it today, 
first came into prominence with the development of the auto- 
mobile. Manufacturers of cars could see quite clearly that they 
could build better cars, at lower unit costs if they could put 
production on a mass basis. But where could they find thous- 
ands of people who had $1,500 or so to pay cash for them? It 
just wasn't possible, but they found a way to do the impossible. 

AA few enterprising men formed finance companies; they 
borrowed money from banks. Banks who always championed 
the theory of diversified investments now put millions in the 
hands of one or two companies, instead of graspin+ a good 
idea and putting that money in small, diversified loans, with 










the viewpoints of those who mini- 
mize its importance, In my opinion, 
time alone will prove to those re- 
maining die-hards that Consumer 
Credit is, and always will be, a basic 
part of the American way of life. 

Consumer Credit, actually, con- 
sists of all types of credit accommo- 
dations to the buyer of consume: 
goods, including money. When I 
speak of Consumer Credit, I am re- 
ferring to Consumer Installment 
Credit, the vehicle by which people 
may buy or borrow and repay out 
of monthly income. 

Installment buying is not new. As 
far as the buying of commodities is 
concerned, it originated, I am told, 
centuries ago when the Egyptians 
purchased silks, cattle, and grain on 


their own depositors and fellow citizens. 


a deferred basis. I don’t know what 
the rate was in those days, but prob- 
ably it was not any more than some 
of the used car finance rates in effect 
just a few years ago. If the records 
were searched, I’m sure they would 
reveal plenty of examples of instail- 
ment buying and the one we recog- 
nize least is the one that means most 
to us. 

Every employer of men and wom- 
en is, perhaps unknowingly, mak- 
ing use of the principles of Con- 
sumer Installment Credit. When he 
hires a man at, say $3,000 per year, 
does-he give him the $3,000 and say, 
“Now you work for me for one 
year?” No, of course not. He pays 
him $125 every two weeks, not be- 
cause he may not trust that man to 


stay the full year, but because, hav- 
ing many people on his payroll, he 
doesn’t have the cash to pay them 
all a year in advance. He must earn 
the money to pay for that man’s 
services. He’s buying a service on 
the installment plan, and he doesn’t 
even make a down-payment. 

Those who criticize consumer 
credit probably pay their employees 
by the month or week, yet they crit- 
icize the man who wants to buy a 
refrigerator—something much more 
tangible than a man’s services—and 
pay for it out of the money he’s go- 
ing to earn in the future. From a 
credit viewpoint, I’d rather have a 
refrigerator as security on a loan 
than the promise of having someone 
work for me for a couple of months. 

In this country, installment buy- 
ing, as we know it today, first came 
into prominence with the develop- 
ment of the automobile. Manufac- 
turers of cars could see quite clearly 
that they could build better cars, at 
lower unit costs if they could put 
production on a mass basis. But 
where could they find thousands of 
people who had $1,500 or so to pay 
cash for them? It just wasn’t possi- 
ble, but they found a way to do the 
impossible. 

A few enterprising men formed 
finance companies; they borrowed 
money from banks. Banks who 
always championed the theory of 
diversified investments now put 
millions in the hands of one or two 
companies, instead of grasping a 
good idea and putting that money 
in small, diversified loans, with their 
own depositors and fellow citizens. 

These finance companies, actually 
aided by banks while performing 
the natural function of any bank, 
made it possible for manufacturers 
to produce and distribute good auto- 
mobiles. The manufacturer pros- 
pered, the finance company pros- 
pered—for their rates were high— 
the people prospered, the nation 
prospered. It would be wrong to say, 
I suppose, that our prosperity is due 
to installment buying, but, if we are 
honest, we must admit that without 
an installment plan of buying, the 
United States would not be enjoying 
its present standard of living. 


The people of America will require an enormous amount of credit to buy 
one million homes and six million cars every year for the next 10 years, 


together with the hundreds of other household goods that are, and will 
continue to be in great demand. 
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It didn’t stop with autos, of course. 
Refrigerators, washers, ironers, ra- 
dios—they all followed the pattern 
set by the auto dealers, and today, 
thanks to some people with fore- 
sight, millions of Americans in nor- 
mal walks of life have the same con- 
veniences enjoyed only by the 
wealthy in many foreign lands. 

In the early days of installment 
financing, there were many evils, 
just as there have always been evils 
in the lending practices down 
through the ages. The rates, for ex- 
ample, were exorbitant in many 
cases, and the justification for high 
rates was always explained by the 
lack of previous experience. 


Repossession ratios were high, and 
there, too, the finance companies 
were quick on the trigger because 
they didn’t quite know what to ex- 
pect when a man became 10 days 
delinquent. In the early days of per- 
sonal loans, the borrower sometimes 
had to sign away almost everything 
he owned, for the finance companies 
were being cautious and they got 
everything they could. I don’t blame 
them a bit, and I think they can be 
blameless because they learned 
quickly. 

It didn’t take them 15 or 20 years 
to see that the buying public is an 
honest public. Gradually, the finance 
companies’ restrictions were lifted 
until today it’s almost easier to buy 
a car on time than it is to open a 
bank account. 

Consumer Installment Credit has 
grown up. It is no lgnger a babe in 
swaddling clothes, it no longer needs 
to be nursed. 


Now, just what are the trends in 
this field of installment buying? 

First—There has unquestionably 
been a lowering of rates, and there 
may be further reduction as we go 
along. I hope, however, that rate 
reductions will be slight, for those 
of us who have studied costs know 
quite well that costs per loan cannot 
be reduced to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 

What has caused the rate reduc- 
tions since the early 30’s? Has it 
been the result of a philanthropic 
feeling on the part of the finance 
companies? I’m afraid not. It has 
been the result of bank competition 
—banks who have seen the profit in 
this type of business, and who have 
been content with a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit. I have, and still do, 
criticize banks for sitting on the 
sidelines during the early days of 
installment financing, but I do com- 
Pliment very thankfully and sin- 
cerely a relatively few banks who 
Saw the light, and who, by virtue of 
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Those who criticize consumer credit probably pay their 
employees by the month or week, yet they criticize the man 
who wants to buy a refrigerator—something much more tangi- 
ble than a man’s services—and pay for it out of the money he’s 
going to earn in the future. From a credit viewpoint, I'd rather 
have a refrigerator as security on a loan than the promise of 
having someone work for me for a couple of months. 


their feeling for the public, brought 
about lower rates for that public. 
Second—There has been a grad- 
ual recognition of the wisdom of 
sound terms, and, by terms, I mean 
down-payments and _ maturities. 
First, it was the finance companies 
who dictated terms. Later, the man- 
ufacturers set the terms. Still later, 
the merchandising public utilities, 
in their desire for load, and more 
load, broke wide open the appliance 
terms which sound merchandisers 
had worked for years to maintain. 
With Regulation W having been 
with us for the past three years, 
some may forget the old 5-5-5 plan 
on the ordinary household refriger- 
ator—$5 down, 5 years to pay, and 
a 5-year warranty. That, in my 
opinion, was unsound, but let’s not 
forget that it was not the financial 
interests that promoted such terms. 
If we put the terms up to the 
thinking financial people of the dur- 
able goods industry, we will have 
sound terms, and dealers and manu- 





facturers will be forced to sell the 
quality and price advantages of 
their product, rather than the terms 
of payment. 

In my judgment, government reg- 
ulation is not now, and never was, 
necessary in this field, and the 
sooner Regulation W is relaxed or 
abandoned entirely, the better it 
will be. I believe that banks and 
finance companies, working with the 
manufacturers, can and will put 
Installment Credit on a sound basis 
as far as terms are concerned. 

Third—There is developing among 
the various financing agencies, a 
genuine respect for the sound prin- 
ciples of paying out of income and, 
as a result, more and more consumer 
goods purchasers and personal loan 
borrowers are qualifying for credit. 

I can remember when less than 
80% of those who applied for credit 
were accepted. The other 20% were 
turned down because the lending 
institution didn’t think they were 
worthy of $300 or $400 of credit. 
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In contrast, in September 1945— 


Peoples-Pittsburgh’s first peace- 
time month since 1941—97.9% of 
all applicants for a personal loan at 
our bank actually got their loan. In 
October, 98.4% got their money. 
Why? Simply because, instead of 
getting a financial statement from 
the borrower so we can measure 
his net worth, we get a record or 
statement of his earnings and, if we 
feel that he can afford to pay the 
monthly installments out of those 
earnings, we think he should have 
the money . . . provided, of course, 
there is nothing of a credit nature 
detrimental to him. 

When we look at a man’s future 
ability to pay out of income, rather 
than look for stocks or bonds or real 
estate to be used in case he defaults, 
we are opening the gates for the 
wage earner—life-blood of this 
great country—to make use of credit 
when he really needs it. 

Fourth—As in any highly com- 
petitive business, there crept into 
the finance business an evil, which, 
if it continued to grow, might have 
conceivably caused its complete 
downfall. In automobile financing, 
and, to a lesser degree, in other 
forms of financing, finance com- 
panies offered special inducements, 
in the form of cash, to get dealers to 
direct their installment paper to 
these finance companies. The prac- 
tice grew and grew, until it was an 
acknowledged fact, and often a 
boastful fact, that the dealer made 
more money out of the finance com- 
pany “pack” or “reserve” than he 
did out of the sale of his automobile, 
and all this was at the expense of 
the unsuspecting buying public. 


Every employer of men and women is, per- 
haps, unknowingly, making use of the princi- 
ples of Consumer Installment Credit. When he 
hires a man at, say $3,000 per year, does he 
give the $3,000 and say, ‘Now you work for me 
for one year?” No, of course not. He pays him 
$125 every two weeks, not because he may not 





Consumer Installment Credit has grown up. It is no longer a babe in 
swaddling clothes; it no longer needs to be nursed. 


If banks would say that they made 
more money out of short changing 
their window customers than they 
did on their investments and loans 
and discounts, they’d soon be in the 
dog-house, not only with their de- 
positors but the bank examiners as 
well—yet I think it’s a fairly good 
analogy. 

Three factors are gradually clear- 
ing up that condition: 1. The lower- 
ing of rates is making it more and 
more difficult to add on enough to 
pay the huge packs of the past. 

2. Banks, while admittedly slow 
in getting started are getting into 
the picture on a larger scale. They 
are honest and conscientious, as 


When you sell merchandise 
to a customer who is satisfied 
and pleased with the thing he 


buys—whether it’s a hat or 
money—you are building your 
business on a sound basis. 





they should be, and do not want to 
be a party to any such padding of 
the dealer’s pockets at the expense 
of the public. 

3. Legislators of various states, 
particularly Pennsylvania, are hear- 
ing more and more of such practices 
from their constituents, and they are 
determined to do something about it. 
All these factors will have their ef- 
fect—and I predict that the packs 
of old will soon be a thing of the 
past. 

Fifth—The final favorable trend 
in the Consumer Credit field is the 
gradual but certain education of the 
public. Just a few years ago, virtu- 


All Employers Buy On The Installment Plan 





trust that man to stay the full year, but because, 
having many people on his payroll, he doesn’t 
have the cash to pay them all a year in ad- 
vance. He must earn the money to pay for the 
man’s service. He’s buying a service on the 
installment plan, and he doesn’t even make a 
down-payment. 


ally no one ever asked, when buying 
or borrowing money on time, “How 
much does it cost me?” They simply 
asked, “How much are my monthly 
installments?” 

This is changing. I can see it every 
day in our own personal loan busi- 
ness, as people pry into the trans- 
action to see how much they are 
paying for the privilege of borrow- 
ing. Used-car dealers tell me that 
more and more buyers ask about the 
actual finance charge, the insurance 
charge—and then sit down and fig- 
ure what it amounts to percentage- 
wise. 

This is a healthy condition. It is a 
slow process to educate 130 million 
people to borrow money wisely—to 
shop around and get the best possi- 
ble “buy”—but it should be just as 
easy as teaching them the proper 
kind of merchandise to buy. The 
reputable financing institutions of 
this country should embark on a 
campaign to tell the public all about 
their plans of financing for, if they 
are sound, they have nothing to lose. 

When you sell merchandise to a 
customer who is satisfied and 
pleased with the things he buys— 
whether it’s a hat or money—you 
are building your business on a 
sound basis. 

Just how far these: trends will 
continue is difficult to predict, but 
in looking to the future I think that, 
regardless of these trends, regard- 
less of the past, the people of Ameri- 
ca will require an enormous amount 
of credit to buy 1 million homes and 
6 million cars every year for the 
next 10 years, together with the 
hundreds of other household goods 
that are, and will continue to be in 
great demand. 
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Twelve Points To Consider 
When Appraising A 
New Home 


. Character of Neighborhood 

. Community Facilities 

. Stability of Values 

. Available Utilities 

Cost of Land and Improve- 
ments 

. Title and Deed Restrictions 

. Taxes and Assessments 

. Drainage and Soil 

. Use of the Lot 

. Size and Shape of the Lot 

. Orientation and Surround- 

ings 
12. Building Lines 


OPRoOon 


—-O OO ~~] ® 
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Practical Ideas For Appraising 
New Homes For Loans 


The suggestions here were compiled for The Small Homes Council 
and issued by The University of Illinois. They will be helpful to 
loan officers considering advances on the many homes to be built 
in the immediate future. 


HILE inflated prices being 
W charge for homes have caused 
many loan officers to wonder how a 
home can be properly appraised for 
a bank loan, there are basic princi- 
ples on which judgment can be 
based—principles which have not 
changed because of the higher prices 
being asked currently. 


While visiting with a loan officer 
in one of the savings banks in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, the Editor re- 
cently asked: “What is the safe basis 
for appraising real estate now for a 
bank loan?” 

The officer’s reply was something 
as follows: “I’ve been making real 
estate loans for this bank for 30 
years. I have seen several methods 
used. One is known as the ‘front 
footage method’ by which a value is 
determined according to the value 
set up on the basis of footage. An- 
other is the ‘cubicle’ method by 
which the value of a home on the 
basis of cubic contents has been 
determined. 

“Certainly these methods are not 
safe methods under present condi- 
tions. ’m using what I call ‘the com- 
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mon sense method.’ By that, I mean 
that I draw upon my 30 years of 
experience and go back to basic 
principles to determine what I think 
the property would sell for if the 
bank had to take it over.” 

This officer then stated that the 
basic principles used are quite 
largely those which have been set 
forth by the Small Homes Council. 
These principles are quite com- 
pletely outlined in the bulletin of 
the Small Homes Council issued by 
the University of Illinois and are 
as follows: 


1. Location 


Neighborhood and community 
factors influence value and desir- 
ability of lot. 

Good when near or accessible to: 

a. suitable schools, churches, recre- 
ational centers, amusements, 
shopping center. 

b. convenient transportation. 

c. fire and police protection. 

Good when: 

a. on residential street with paving, 

b. properties are relatively new, 
well-kept. 


c. homes are owner-occupied. 

d. area is zoned for residential 
building. 

e. house costs are similar to your 
own. 

Poor when near: 

a. smoke, dirt, odors, 
unsightly areas. 

b. ponds, dumps, railroads, indus- 
trial areas and fire hazards. 

Poor when: 


noise, and 


“a. Street bears heavy or fast traffic. 


b. properties are old, “run-down.” 

c. homes are occupied by irrespon- 
sible tenants. 

d. zoning allows undesirable use of 
land. 

e. property values are lower than 
your own. 


Stability of property values are 


supported by zoning and protective 
covenants. 


2. Utilities 


The lot should have or be accessible 
to: 
water, electricity, gas, telephone 
service, sanitary and storm drain- 
age, street lights. 
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If any utilities are lacking, investi- 
gate: 


feasibility and cost of private 
water supply, sewage disposal 
and drainage, or cost of exten- 
sions of desired services. 


3. Cost 


Lot prices vary widely, and are 
usually influenced by size, location, 
improvements and the demand and 
supply of lots in your city. In gen- 
eral, you should expect to pay 10 to 
15% of your total home costs for 
the site when fully improved. You 
can increase this amount in accord- 
ance with your ability to pay if the 
lot has unusually desirable features, 
such as beautiful trees, or a line 
view. 


It is usually necessary to have the 
lot paid for before you can borrow 
money to build. 

To compare the cost of an unim- 
proved lot with a fully improved lot 
investigate: 


Cost of land - error ee 
Cost of streets and 
walks Bi 
Cost of storm and sanitary 
drainage Sg ee 


Cost of street lights Bees 
Cost of water and fire 


protection Brie 
Total cost of lot and 
improvements ere 


If you are thinking of buying an 
unimproved lot, obtain the figures 
and fill in the blanks above. Then 
compare the total with the cost of an 


equally desirable, fully improved 
lot. 

Determine when improvements 
will be made and what your share 
will be. 

Consider insurance costs on your 
future home if fire and police pro- 
tection is inadequate. 

Ask your lending agency to ap- 
praise the lot before you buy it. 


4. Legal 


Title: Before you buy a lot, be 
sure you are obtaining a merchant- 
able title. The title is important in 
retaining possession and for the 
future sale of your property. Be sure 
that the title is examined by a reli- 
able abstract company. If there is 
any doubt concerning the bound- 
aries of the lot have it surveyed by 
a competent engineer. (An official 
survey is usually required to obtain 
a loan for building.) 

Zoning Laws and Deed Restric- 
tions: Zoning laws usually establish 
the relationship between lines and 
property lines, and the type of 
building. Deed restrictions may gov- 
ern the type and cost of house you 
can build. 

Taxes: Do not accept a statement 
that taxes are low, or that back 
taxes and assessments are paid, 
without investigating. 

Buying At A “Tax Sale”: Before 
buying a lot at a tax sale, you should 
obtain a quit claim deed, title or 
abstract from the owner. (In some 
states, the owner has the right to 
redeem his property after the tax 
sale if you do not obtain a quit 


The common sense method of appraisal] takes into consideration: location, archi- 
tectural style from the sales standpoint, quality of building materials—in short, 


the immediate sales value. 
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claim deed from him.) When buying 
at a “tax sale” be sure that all back 
taxes and assessments are cleared by 
the sale. Both transactions are 
necessary to obtain a clear title. 

If in doubt on legal aspects, obtain 
legal counsel before you buy. 


5. Drainage, Slope, Soil 


Slope: Ona sloping lot, the house 
should be planned to take advantage 
of the slope. Porches or terraces may 
require expensive fills if improperly 
located. Retaining walls are expen- 
sive. 


Drainage: Depth and size of sani- 
tary and storm sewers affect the 
plan and cost of the house. 


Soil: A lot on low ground may be 
wet and hard to drain; may need an 
expensive earth fill. If already filled, 
the fill may contain rubbish, clay or 
sand which will make gardening 
difficult and may provide a poor base 
for foundations. 


If the storm sewer is small, it will 
not carry the greater volume of 
water sent into it when more houses 
are built, and the water will “back 
up” into basements. 

A shallow sanitary sewer may 
prevent the use of plumbing fixtures 
in the basement. 


6. Use Of The Lot 


Every lot must serve several pur- 
poses of human use, and these will 
vary with the family mode of living. 
It is the placement of the house 
which divides the lot into several 
areas. The house itself contains 
rooms, or interior areas, which also 
serve various purposes of use. When 
the house is properly planned and 
properly placed on the lot, its in- 
terior areas will be related to suit- 
able exterior areas and well related 
to sunlight, breeze, and views. 


Areas Usually Related By Their Use 


Exterior Areas: Street, approach- 
es, and lawn. Flower garden, adult 
and children’s recreation. Laundry 
drying area. Vegetable garden. 
Driveway for deliveries, ash and 
garbage removal. 


Interior Areas: Entrance, Living 
and dining area, porch or terrace. 
Kitchen and laundry. Kitchen, base- 
ment, or utility room, storage 
spaces. 


7. Orientation And Surroundings 


Orientation (Exposure): Modern 
planning makes use of sunlight in 
the rooms most lived in. Sunlight is 
best obtained and controlled on 
southern exposure. 

Large windows or glass areas 
should face sun and summer breeze, 
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and avoid direction of winter storms. 

Surroundings: Existing trees, ex- 
ceptional views and similar desir- 
able surroundings will influence 
your plan. Large windows should 
face a good view. Some street views 
are good. Side yard views are usual- 
ly too restricted. Landscaping can 
improve any view, and can always 
create a pleasing view in your own 
garden. 


8. Size And Shape Of The Lot 


Choose a lot of such size and pro- 
portion as will permit good use of 
the ground, good house placement, 
and good orientation. 

a. A one-story house needs more 
ground area than a two-story 
house with the same number of 
rooms. 

b. Avoid narrow lots. On such a lot, 
interior areas must face narrow 
side of yards. A wide lot costs 
more because of greater drainage 
and paving assessments, but is 
usually worth the difference. 

c. Consider the value of the lot in 
terms of square feet of land and 
frontage. 

. Avoid sharp angled lots, or lots 
whose side lines are not perpen- 
dicular to the street. 


9. Building Lines And Limits 


Most towns and some lending 
agencies have regulations concern- 
ing distances from the house to the 
street and other property lines. 
These distances are usually stated as 
minimums, to prevent crowding and 
encroachment upon adjoining prop- 
erty rights. Occasionally, limits are 
in effect which are too large to per- 
mit satisfactory use of the ground. 
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Chart Your Organization 
The Superior Bank 


1. Organization charted. Duties 
and responsibilities well defined. 

2. Departmental coordination and 
co-operation excellent. : 

3. Junior executives and key em- 
ployees well chosen and trained to 
take over key positions, 

4. Effective employee training and 
educational programs sponsored. 

5. Manual of operations prepared 
and in use by employees. 


The Intermediate Bank 


1. No organization plan, but du- 
ties and responsibilities somewhat 
defined. 

2. Co-operation between depart- 
ments poor. 

3. Training or development plans 
for personne] left to the individual. 
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The Public Relations Ledger Of Bank Employees 


Every officer and every employee in every bank has a 
personal “invisible ledger” in which are placed daily and 
hourly, the debits and the credits to his public relations. 

Every smile, every courtesy, every little attention which 
means so much to the customer is entered on the credit side. 
Every little discourtesy, every gruff answer, every scowl, 
every moment of forgetfulness of the customer's interest is 


placed on the debit side. 


The sum of all credits and debits in all the “invisible 


ledgers” of all of the officers and employees of any one bank 
are posted into a great invisible master ledger which is the 
Public Relations ledger of the bank. By as much as the credits 
exceed the debits, then, by that much is the bank moving for- 
ward on the long, difficult, but important, road of its Public 
Relations. 

Every officer and employee should maintain a daily run- 
ning inventory in his or her mind of what the debit and credit 
sheets in his own “invisible ledger” are showing, because the 
sum total of his ledger and all the other ledgers make up the 
reputation of the institution for which he works.—Dale Brown, 


president, Financial Advertisers Association. 


4. No operating manuals avail- 
able for employees. 

The Retrogressive Bank 

1. No organization plan. All ques- 
tions referred to the president or the 
managing officer for decision. A one 
man organization. 

2. No departmental co-operation. 
Each department or division oper- 
ates as a separate unit. Considerable 
friction always present. 


From a Management Rating Chart for Banks 
distributed by Marshall Corns and Co., Inc., 
39 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


How To Tell Customers 
About Traveler’s Checks 


The Framingham National Bank, 
Framingham, Massachusetts, pub- 
lishes a little house organ for its 





customers and in the March 1946 
issue, it advertises traveler’s check 
service as follows: 

“Whether it is for a few days, 
several weeks, or a longer period on 
the trip, you should carry American 
Express Traveler’s Checks for the 
major part of your travel funds. 
They can so readily be converted 
into cash that carrying currency in 
anything but nominal amounts 
seems to be an unnecessary and un- 
warranted risk. Cash (currency) 
when lost, is lost. Reimbursement 
will be made for unsigned traveler’s 
checks. 

“We keep a supply of the various 
denominations on hand at all times. 
It takes but a few minutes to issue 
them. Always—better be safe than 
sorry.” 
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Can you answer the questions about them? 





What type of keyboard is shown on 
this adding machine? 


a. 10-key keyboard; b. Universal keyboard; 
¢. National keyboard. 


ROTO SBR tee 


“Fut State NasIONAL Bank 


What type of paper was used for the 
check numbered 2? 


a. Plain bond paper; 


b. Pantographed; 
¢. Safety paper. 





What kind of work 
machine numbered 3? 


a. Cash sales are entered; b. Savings are 
posted at the window while the customer 
waits; ¢. Checks are sorted and distributed 


is done on the 


and 4 


What kind of a bookkeeping machine 
is used in connection with the ma- 


chine numbered 4? 


a. A single posting machine; b. No book- 
keeping machine is used, for the ledger is 
posted as the deposit is entered; « A front 
feed posting machine 


Circle the letter indicating the 
answer you believe is correct. Grade 
yourself as follows: 


18, 19 or 20 Very Superior 
15, 16 or 17 Superior 
12, 13 or 14 Good 
8, 9, 10 or 11 Average 
5, 6 or 7 Poor 
2,3 or 4 Very poor 


What bank work is this machine num- 
bered 5 used for? 


a, Counting coins; b. Sorting telephone slugs; 
c. Sealing envelopes. 





WAREHOUSE OF 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE © 


New Youn - Cwicaco - Ariana 


What is there about this picture which 

makes you sure that the gasoline 
stored in the tanks was purchased through 
a bank loan? 

a. The tanks ore surrounded by a wire fence; 


b. All gasoline is purchased through bank 
loans; ¢. The sign on the fence. 


Tye =. SH 
: i , 
ee 24 


You see picture No. 7 in one of the 

advertisements appearing in Bankers 
Monthly regularly. What is the name of 
the advertiser? 


a. U. S. Coin Bag Service; b. Checkerboard 
Fertilizer Mfg. Co.; ¢. Purina Mills, St. Louis 


om, 


o 
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BANKERS MONTHLY Picture Quiz No. 35 


You have seen these illustrations in Bankers Monthly advertisements. 






a 


ao & 


Into what is this man talking? 


a. Microphone; b. Telephone; ¢. Dictating ma- 
chine. 








Can you tell what is being sorted on 
this sorting device? 


a. Correspondence; b. Checks; ¢. Ledger sheets 


10 


What work does the machine do which 
is numbered 10? 


a. Addresses envelopes; b. Affixes postage 
c. Cancels checks. 
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ON PAGE 192 


11 A section of a check is pictured above. iki What kind of a machine is this? 


| On what kind of paper is it printed? 
. ited I - a. Duplicating machine; b. Check signing ma- 





a. 20-pound Bond; b. LaMonte Safety paper; chine; ¢. Posting machine. 
c. Super-calendered paper. 


1 The picture No. 17 shows the young 
lady doing which of the following” 


a. Photographing checks; b. Printing checks; 
¢. Operating a duplicating machine. 









14 


What kind of's chair is this? 18 


; ». i 3 ¢ ter. P ? 
g mo- a. Do/More; b. Executive; ¢. Lunch counter One of our advertiners uses thie black 
triangle. Where is this bank located? 


a. New Orleans; b. Memphis; ¢. St. Louis. 


19 





15 


The trademark of another advertising 


15 What is the the name of a new kind bank is shown here and labeled 19. 
of ecard file illustrated as No. 15? Where is this First National Bank located. 


a. Cradle file; b. Rock-a-file; ¢. Tilt-o-file. a. New York; b. Chicago; ¢. Denver. 


20 The man in the picture labeled No. 20 
is talking into which of the followng 
a. Telephone; b. Dictating machine; ¢. Hush- 
a-phone. 





ed on While No. 12 pictures a new model of 
a bank machine, you should be able to 
tell the kind of work being done. Which 

sheets f the following? 


a. A form is being duplicated; b. Checks are 
being canceled; ¢. Envelopes are being sealed 





16 





In picture No. 16, the young lady is 









which doing which of the foliowing? 
a. Duplicating letters; b. Canceling checks; 
ostage 13 ¢. Addressing form letters. 20 
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N PAGE 573 of December, 1945 
Bankers Monthly, I made this 
statement: “The borrower is the one 
who should have been made to keep 
up the bank’s income through a 
stable interest rate.” I know that 
many bankers, after reading that, 
wondered whether I had been doing 
what I said should be done. Appar- 
ently, the Editor of Bankers Month- 
ly wondered the same thing. As a 
result, he asked me to explain my 
lending policy and to tell what re- 
action I had from the publishing of 
the article in the December issue. 

I’m glad to say that I have fol- 
lowed the policy suggested. I have 
continued to charge 6% interest on 
loans all during the period when 
other banks have reduced loan 
rates. Our customers have supported 
the bank during that time as bor- 
rowers instead of as depositors. 

Shortly after the article appeared 
in December Bankers Monthly, a 
friend of mine, who is executive 
vice president of a bank with over 
$6,000,000 in total resources wrote 
me as follows: 

“You have a convincing article 
for 1946 and the future. I imagine 
you took on a new secretary to 
answer all the refutes. We could 
have earned 6% on loans in 1945 
if we had followed the policy you 
have followed.” 

To tell the truth, I had expected 
to get a number of letters from 
bankers who disagreed with the 
theory I set forth in that article, 
which was that a bank can and 
should be supported by the interest 
from loans without making charges 
to the depositors. 

However, I have received very 





Borrowers Have Paid This Bank 


6% On Loans As Usual 


Instead of reducing interest rates as most banks have 
done, this bank has continued to charge 6% on loans. Its 
experiences in this are here related by the president. 


By RAYMOND STEVENSON 


President, The Farmers National Bank, 
Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


few letters disagreeing with that 
theory. I have received word from 
many bankers in many parts of the 
country, but most of them have 
been favorable. That is, they have 
apparently been wondering how 
they can get the interest rate back 
where it should be. Most of the 
letters I received agree with the 
principle that loan rates should be 
more nearly stabilized at a higher 
point than is commonly charged 
now. 

For example, J. S. Watson, an 
officer of the First National Bank of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, wrote: 

“IT have read with much interest 
your article in the December issue 
of Bankers Monthly. 

“Throughout my nearly 40 years 
of bank employment, in various 
capacities, with many years as teller 
(paying, receiving, and loan teller), 
it has been my observation that 
almost anyone would be less dis- 
pleased to be charged a bit more 
interest on a loan, than to find at 
the end of the month, a service 
charge against his deposit account, 
a charge he is unable to understand 
and one he considers unfair since, 
in most cases, his account was 
solicited either by direct contact or 
through advertising.” 

George Scherff, president of Am- 
bler Trust Company, Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania, agrees with the principle 
of expecting the borrower to sup- 
port the bank, in a letter which is 
quoted as follows: 

“Although I do not find myself in 


Bankers Monthly does not wish to convince all bankers that they should 
think alike. This would be a dull world and there would be no progress if 
some didn’t have ideas which differ from those of others. Banking would 
be a dull business if there were no differences of opinion. 


entire accord with your reasoning, 

do find much logic in certain of 
your statements to which I fully 
subscribe. 

“When you say the borrower is 
the one who should be expected to 
keep the bank’s income sufficient 
for normal upkeep through a stable 
rate of interest, I think therein you 
definitely touch the sore spot of 
present bank competition for loans 
regardless of what type. I am in- 
clined to believe I have been one 
of few during the past several years 
who has maintained that we eas 
bankers should try to hold to a 
stable interest rate with few excep- 
tions such as loans on government 
securities, and certain local muni- 
cipal loans. On the contrary, I find 
many in our profession willing to 
loan money on a silver platter, so 
to speak, merely to receive any per- 
centage of interest return. I don’t 
think it is a healthy condition. True, 
it is brought about primarily be- 
cause of the plentifulness of our 
commodity—that is, money. 

“T maintain we secure a fair and 
legitimate rate of interest on loans 
which is one of our chief functions 
as bankers, then we will eventually 
be able to reduce charges, although 
I am a firm believer in charging for 
services rendered, certainly on a 
cost basis to the bank, after such 
costs have been accurately and in- 
telligently estimated.” 

A letter from W, O. Osborn, cash- 
ier of The State Exchange Bank, 
Culver, Indiana, suggests that the 
income from service charges may 
have resulted in loan officers mak- 
ing less effort to get loans, than 
would have been the case if service 
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charges had never been inaugu- 
rated. His letter is as follows: 

‘I certainly read with interest 
your article in the December issue 
of Bankers Monthly. 

‘I agree with you 100% in your 
reasoning, and feel that the service 
charge has had a tendency to make 
us lazy coupon clippers. 

“We have always adhered to the 
principle that the depositors furnish 
us with our merchandise and the 
borrowers are the persons to whom 
we sell our products. Therefore, the 
cost of operation should fall on the 
borrowers.” 

I am hopeful that bankers who 
read what I have written on this 
subject, will not look upon my ef- 
forts as being directed toward 
eliminating service charges, but 
rather will understand that what 
interests me, and apparently inter- 
ests those who have written to me, 
is the importance of getting more 
good loans into our banks. 

Instead of spending my time try- 
ing to make customers understand 
the reason for service charges, I 
have put the time and all of my 
effort toward helping the people of 
my community make profitable use 
of bank money in their businesses. 
Because this service has been of 
definite benefit to them, they have 
been willing to pay the rate of 6% 
interest on loans, which I am tempt- 
ed to refer to as the “old rate” due 
to the fact that most banks now 
charge much less. 

It may be helpful to give one or 
two cases to illustrate how I work 
with customers, to help them get 
definite advantage from the use of 
bank money. Before I quote the 
cases, let me say that I do not con- 
sider that my technique is any dif- 
ferent from that of many other 
banks. The only difference is that 
I have depended entirely upon it 
rather than upon getting other in- 
come from charging my customers 
as depositors. 

The same people are paying the 
money necessary to run the bank, 
but they are paying it as borrowers 
rather than as depositors. 

It was only about three years ago 
that I got well acquainted with a 
man in this community who was 
operating a machine shop. At the 
time, he did all of the work himself 
and had only a small amount of 
equipment. He was a good mechanic 
—I recognized that when I visited 
his shop. Furthermore, he had op- 
portunities to enlarge his service. 
That I discovered by conversation 
with him. 

So, I suggested that he might put 
in more equipment and employ one 
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“He was a good mechanic. I recognized that when I visited 


his shop. 


“He had opportunities to enlarge his service. That I dis- 
covered by conversation with him. 

“So, I suggested that he might put in more equipment and 
employ one or more helpers if he had the necessary capital. 
He told me he did not have it. I suggested a bank loan. He 
borrowed from the bank at 6%. 

“He made (and repaid) several loans. Now the stockholders 
have made him a director of the bank.” 


or more helpers—if he had the nec- 
essary capital. He told me that he 
did not have the necessary capital. 
Then, I suggested that the bank 
would be glad to have him use some 
of its money to buy the needed 
equipment and to pay salaries until 
his income from the increased pro- 
duction would take care of all the 
operating expenses. 

He borrowed money from the 
bank (at 6%), bought the equip- 
ment, employed an additional man, 
and the work he turned out was so 
satisfactory that he was soon offered 
a sub-contract by a larger firm, 
which required still more equip- 
ment and more help. 

During the war years, his business 
expanded very rapidly, but it ex- 
panded soundly. Every move he 
made was discussed in my office at 
bank and apparently the counsel 
I gave him was helpful. Certainly 
the confidence developed made him 
come to me every time a new devel- 
opment was in progress. 

The result was, he borrowed a 
good many thousand dollars during 





the progress of his expansion; he 
made far more money than he had 
ever made before; he paid the bank 
6% interest on every loan and every 
loan was paid at maturity. Now, he 
is so successful that stockholders 
recently made him a director of the 
bank, 

If that is a little too dramatic a 
case (it is entirely true), let me tell 
of another borrower. This man was 
operating a bakery. He had eight 
drivers who delivered bread and 
other bakery goods to retailers over 
quite a wide area. He had a big 
business, but he was making no 
more than a living for himself and 
wife. 

When I discovered this by visits 
with him in his bakery, I told him 
that I believed his drivers were not 
turning in as much money as they 
should. He didn’t like the thought 
of his drivers being dishonest and 
I explained to him that it was prob- 
ably not a matter of dishonesty, but 
rather a matter of not having record 
of the amount of goods taken out 

(Continued on page 182) 
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. | originator of modern microfilming —- 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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because ... (1) it cuts copying costs to a fraction 
of a cent per transit item... (2) it enables clerks 
to handle six times as many checks per hour... 
(3) it reduces manual errors to a minimum, 


because of the complete protection this system 
gives. Should Recordak microfilmed checks be 
lost, stolen, or destroyed in transit, photographic 
facsimiles can quickly be made without any in- 
convenience to depositors. This is another reason 
it is now used in most leading banks. 
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Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


lak 


because it lessens the work and the chances of 
error. Only the listing is done manually. All other 
descriptions are taken care of photographically 
...and photography doesn’t make mistakes. 


and the nation-wide staff of bank-trained men 
who install and supervise it. You'll find com- 
plete information about both in this new, free 
book. Write for it. Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Kastman Kodak Company, 350 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 






Please send me your new book about Recordak, 


“IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 
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“I have put all of my effort toward helping the people of my community 
make profitable use of bank money in their businesses.” 


Raymond S. Stevenson. 


in the morning, the amount of stale 
goods returned, and the amount of 
money turned in, He had no book- 
keeper, he did not keep these rec- 
ords himself, and all he knew was 
that the drivers helped themselves 
to whatever bakery goods they 
thought they could sell and at night, 
returned, and the amount of money 
which was all dumped into one cash 
drawer, without any record being 
made of it. 

I suggested that he employ a 
bookkeeper, that records be kept of 
the amount of goods taken out each 
morning by his drivers, the amount 
turned in a quantity of money, 
turned in. He followed my advice. 
His income increased and he had 
more profit left at the end of a week 
than he ever had before. As a re- 
sult, not only his profit but his busi- 
ness increased, and he is now more 
successful than ever. 

I mention this case merely to 
illustrate the fact that I have been 
following the policy of trying to be 
helpful to bank borrowers—the 
same as other good banks do. I hope, 
however, that my experience will 
demonstrate the fact that this serv- 
ice is appreciated enough and is of 
enough value to justify the borrow- 
ers paying the old-fashioned rate 
of 6%. 

I might sight many other cases, 
but, perhaps, some of my readers 
who are still a little skeptical may 
want to know the case in which a 
borrower suggested that he could 
get the money at a lower rate else- 
where. Our bank does have compe- 
tition. There is another bank within 
a half mile of our building. There 
are other banks in other towns 
nearby which levy service charges 
on deposits and grant lower rates 
on loans. 

I have a local manufacturer who 
owns other factories in other places. 
I have been in close touch with him 
so that I know all about his methods 
of handling his business. He is the 
type of man who succeeds with 
everything he undertakes. The other 
day, he told me that: he wanted to 
spend several thousand dollars to 
improve the plant in Pennsburg and 
that he would need to borrow some 
money. I told him that we would 
gladly lend him all he wanted at 
6%. 
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“Just a minute,” he said, “why do 
you still charge 6%?” 

“Because,” I said, “that is the 
rate necessary to make a profit for 
our bank and to keep it safe and of 
service to this community.” 

“But,” he said, “I can borrow the 
money from a bank in another town 
where I have another factory at a 
lower rate.” 

“That is true,” I said, “but, in that 
town you have to pay a service 
charge on your deposits. If you will 
add the cost of services in that bank 
to the interest rate you would pay, 
I think you would find that your 
actual cost will be as much or more 
than it will be here, where you pay 
6% for your loan and no charges 
on your deposit account.” 

Incidentally, this man’s balance 
in our bank is regularly several 
thousand dollars. He has quite a 
good many items to be handled and, 
if the service charges were in vogue 
here, his expense would amount to 


What Other Bankers Say 
About 6% Loan Rates 


1. “We could have earned 6% 
on loans in 1945 it we had fol- 
lowed the policy you have fol- 
lowed.” 

2. "I have been one of few 
who have maintained that we 
should try to hold to a stable 
interest rate.” 

3. "The depositors furnish us 
with our merchandise (money). 
Therefore, the cost of operation 
should fall on the borrowers.” 

4, “Our borrowers enabled us 
to make splendid profits in 1945 
by paying a stable interest rate.” 


a good many dollars each month. 

Following the proposition which I 
made, that is, that he add the service 
charges for his deposit account to 
the lower interest rate, this man 
made a quick mental calculation 
and said, “I think you are entirely 
right. The cost will be no more here. 
Furthermore, I would much rather 
borrow here, where the plant I 
intend to improve is located.” 

I think the reason I got this reac- 


tion is because this man has been 
in business a good many years and 
remembers the time, not so long 
ago, when all banks were supported 
by interest from loans and interest 
on investments. 


Now let me refer to some of the 
other letters I received as a result 
of my article in December Bankers 
Monthly. The president of a First 
National Bank in the Corn Belt 
wrote me as follows: 

“Referring to your article in the 
Bankers Monthly—I agree with you. 

“We put on service charges to re- 
duce the number of checks handled 
and to lighten the load of book- 
keepers. Thereupon, people started 
to handle nothing but currency, and 
we added extra tellers to count one 
dollar bills and do it free. It costs 
more to handle this tremendous load 
of currency in and out than it did 
to operate the bookkeeping ma- 
chines with safety and service to 
the community.” 

I received the following letter 
from Joseph Earl Perry, president 
of the Newton Savings Bank, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, who enclosed a 
copy of a speech which he made in 
1944 before the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks. 
Mr. Perry was Commissioner of 
Banks in Massachusetts at one time. 
His letter reads as follows: 

“Your article in the December 
Bankers Monthly strikes a respon- 
sive chord, as you will see if you 
care to read the enclosed copy of an 
address which I gave to the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks. 

“At the time, I did not expect 
quite such speedy or widespread 
confirmation as seems to have come 
since, through the nationalization of 
the Bank of England, the Bank of 
New Zealand, and I believe, the 
Bank of France, 

These are all indications of what 
it seems to me could so easily hap- 
pen in this country, though perhaps 
in different form.” 

I think it will interest readers of 
Bankers Monthly to quote some 
things which Mr Perry said in the 
speech referred to. The following 
paragraphs are taken from the 
speech. In reading it, remember it 
was made in September 1944. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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YOUR CUSTOMER RESPECTS 


UTS OPENED HERE 


The Best-Known Name in Paper! 


YOUR CUSTOMERS know the name ““Hammer- 
mill.”” They have used Hammermill paper in 
their own business. They have seen it ad- 
vertised in their magazines for more than 30 
years. The Hammermill name in safety paper 


is a plus value that no other paper can 
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give you...a step in good public relations. 

We'd like you to know Hammermill Safety 
paper better. A note on your bank letterhead 
will bring a sample book. Just address Safety 
Paper Division, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, 1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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“Everyone wants the banks to be 
prosperous enough to be strong, but 
is there no danger that the man on 
the sidelines, incessantly irritated 
by a multiplicity of petty charges, 
will revolt? Time was, and only re- 
cently, when banks eagerly sought 
the right to be chartered, actively 
solicited deposits, paid interest on 
them, permitted them to be with- 
drawn without charge, circulated at 
par the checks thus freely drawn, 
and protected their deposit by their 
stockholders’ double-liability 
sponsibility. 

“Now, many, if not most, of those 
same banks make a charge, either 
open or concealed, for the accept- 
ance of deposits; pay no interest on 
them; do not allow them to be 
drawn upon except on payment of 
another charge; checks thus drawn 
no longer circulate at par, but are 
subject to still another charge when 
cashed or redeposited; and the 
double-liability protection no longer 
exists. True, the deposits are in- 
sured, but this too is at the indirect 
expense of the depositor. If the man 
on the sidelines pays all the oper- 
ating expenses, if he assumes al] the 
risk of loss, may he not ask himself 
why he should grant a free license 
to private individuals to make a 
riskless profit at his expense? 

“Granted that the foregoing may 
be a distorted statement of the situ- 
ation, still, is it any more distorted 
than the view that might one day be 
held by the man on the sidelines? 
In his exasperation may he not feel 
that he, the public, has to bail the 
banks out whenever they get into 
trouble? 

“Ts it too much of a fancy to think 
he might listen te plausible argu- 
ments suggesting that, if he has to 
take all the risks and pay all the 
costs he might as well enjoy the 
profits, or at least get his banking 
free by having tne risks and costs 
paid out of general taxation? 

“There is much to be said on the 
other side, but it would seem as 
though now, when private banking 
may be in such real jeopardy, it 
would be a good time for self re- 
straint; for emphasis on servicé with 
a smile rather than service with a 
charge; for extreme care to see that 
charges are kept to a minimum in 
number and amount and variety; 
that there be a reasonable degree 
of uniformity; and an adequate 
amount of public information on 
the subject. 

“What shrewder move could the 
banks make than to request, volun- 
tarily, that their charges be subject 
to official approval? That in itself 
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re- 





would disarm much public criticism 
and would, at the same time, tend to 
protect the banks themselves from 
the ill will aroused by the few zeal- 
ots who can injure all the banks by 
unwise overindulgence in service 
charges” 


* * * 


Note: The Editors of Bankers Monthly be- 
lieve it is helpful to readers to get the view- 
points on important subjects from bankers 
who think differently on those subjects. 
Consequently, we have published articles 
favoring complete long-form analysis, a sim- 
plified method of analysis, a simple one- 
item charge, and the policy of making no 
service charges at all. 


Bankers Monthly does not wish to con- 
vince all bankers that they should think 
alike. This would be a dull world and there 
would be no progress if some didn’t have 
ideas which differs from those of others. 
Banking would be a dull business if there 
were no differences of opinion. 


Inasmuch as we have had few comments 
on the subject of raising loan interest rates, 
we think that it would be helpful to our 
readers if other bank officers than those 
who wrote to Mr. Stevenson, would write 
either to him or to Bankers Monthly, giving 
their views and experiences. We shall be 
glad to publish such letters in coming issues. 


Negotiability Has Two 
Meanings 


Earl W. Reed, treasurer of the 
Essex Trust Company, Essex Junc- 
tion, Vermont, writes, concerning 
Bankers Monthly Quiz No. 33, as 
follows: 

“Your Bankers Monthly Quiz has 
proved to be a very interesting 
method of presenting to our younger 
bankers certain facts which might 
seem to them rather uninteresting 
if presented in any other manner. 

“However, in your February Quiz 
in answering question No. 8, as to 
which of four forms were negoti- 
able, you named stock certificates 
as being negotiable. This certainly 
is in error as they lack three of the 
five elements of negotiability. 

“A stock certificate is simply a 
certification as to the fact that the 
person in whose favor it is drawn 
is a part owner in a corporation. As 
such, it is not an _ unconditional 
promise to pay a certain sum of 
money, nor is it payable at a cer- 
tain time, nor is it drawn payable 
to order or to bearer. 

“Have you not confused the term 
‘negotiability’ with the term ‘trans- 
ferability’?” 

It is true that stock certificates do 
not conform to the Negotiable In- 
struments Act so far as negotiability 
is concerned, yet they are negoti- 
able. Their negotiability is made 
legal by other state laws in which 
the definition of negotiability might 





better read “transferability.” The 
definition of “negotiable” in Web- 
ster’s unabridged dictionary points 
out these two meanings and is 
quoted as follows: 


“Capable of being negotiated; 
assignable or transferable in the 
ordinary course of business; specif., 
transferable by delivery with or 
without endorsement as the case 
may be, so that the title passed to 
the transferee, who, if a bona fide 
holder without notice, is not prej- 
udiced in his rights by any defect 
or flaw in the title of prior parties or 
by any personal defenses available 
to prior parties among themselves; 
as, negotiable instruments or paper. 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
and checks that are payable to 
bearer or order are negotiable in- 
struments by the law merchant, but 
other instruments used as evidences 
of debt have in some jurisdictions 
become negotiable, as bonds, some 
forms of stock, and so on. Negotiable 
paper is sometimes used in a re- 
stricted sense as including only 
instruments negotiable by the law 
merchant. In some _ jurisdictions, 
statutes make certain instruments 
negotiable that are not negotiable 
at common law.” 


Customer Information 
Confidential 


We have had in use within the 
bank for the past 10 years or so, one 
TelAutograph operated between our 
statement cage and our book- 
keepers. 

We find this very advantageous 
and workable as there are many 
times that a customer inquires as to 
his balance, whether or not a cer- 
tain check is paid, or probably mak- 
ing an attempt to verify a deposit, 
and we find the use of the TelAuto- 
graph silent and accurate for this 
type of request. Our statement cage 
is on the ground floor while our 
bookkeepers are several floors above 
the main banking room. 

We try not to divulge any infor- 
mation concerning our customers’ 
accounts that could be overheard by 
other customers or somebody in the 
lobby. The TelAutograph helps us 
in this way. When furnishing bal- 
ances to our customers or any other 
information that could be written 
quickly, we furnish this to them on 
a slip of paper from information 
furnished by the TelAutograph.— 
Ernest J. C. Doll, vice president, 
The Florida National Bank, Miami, 
Florida. 
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TO SPEED THE PACE OF PROGRESS 


This is the era of expanded growth and opportunity. As business presses forward to 
new achievements, it is the privilege of banks to help speed the pace of progress. 


For many years, the Philadelphia National —Pennsylvania’s oldest and largest bank — 
has cooperated with hundreds of banks throughout the country to help commerce 
and industry take advantage of and widen their opportunities. 


We are constantly studying new ways and means to finance and serve business more 
effectively. With resources of over eight hundred millions we are in a position to extend 
substantial credit, devoid of unnecessary complications, to speed full production. 


We invite inquiries from other banks 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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KING COTTON says, 
"FOR PERMANENT 
QUALITY IN 
LEDGER PAPERS 
& INDEX CARDS... 





















































YOU CAN'T DO BETTER 
THAN PARSONS” 


“The 100% new cotton fiber 
used for PARSONS LINEN LEDG- 
ER and PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL 
make it tough, long-lasting, 
rigid. Takes lots of handling. 
Works with all ribbons, inks 
and carbons. Entries are clean- 
cut, with no smudging. Excel- 
lent writing and erasing quali- 
ties, and no-glare surface— 
easy on the eyes. To simplify 
your classifying system, the 
index bristol is made in white 
and five colors.” 

So when you need perma- 
nent records on ledger or 
cards, specify PARSONS LINEN 
LEDGER and INDEX 
BRISTOL. For deeds, contracts 
and important correspond- 
ence, where the fee/ of quality 
and the fact of permanence are 


PARSONS 


needed, use PARSONS BOND— 
100% new cotton fiber. 





It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


So PF E.R: SS 


Made With New Cotton Fibers 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| High Southern Credit 


The common council of Atlanta 
has voted to negotiate a loan of 
$200,000 from the Lowry Banking 
Company. The rate agreed upon is 
the remarkably low one of 3%, a 
rate which well illustrates the ex- 
cellent credit of the city of Atlanta, 
as well as the facilities of the finan- 
cial institution which handles it. 
There are few cities in the country 
that could have made such a loan as 
Atlanta has made at this rate, and 
indeed very few Southern banking 
institutions would have been in a 
position to handle so large a loan at 
such a low rate. The Lowry Banking 
Company is one of the oldest and 
best known of the Southern banks, 
and its recent transaction indicates 
the position which it holds in South- 
ern financial affairs. 

April, 1896 


| National Banks With 


Small Capital 


A bill has been introduced into 


| the House of Representatives by 


| vania, 
| ment of National banks 


Representative Brosius of Pennsyl- 
to authorize the establish- 
in small 


| cities, and has been favorably re- 


ported by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The bill pro- 
vides that in cities of 6,000 inhabi- 


| tants, banks shall have a capital of 


| not less than $50,000; 






in cities of 
from 4,000 to 6,000 population, 
banks may be organized with a 
capital of not less than $25,000; 
banks in cities of 50,000 population 
are to have a capital of not less than 
$200,000. 
April, 1896 


National Bank Note 


Legislation 

There is promise that Congress 
will pay particular attention to an 
act drawn by Representative John- 
son of Indiana, permitting National 
banks to issue circulating notes up 
to the par value of the bonds depos- 
ited as security. This scheme is a 
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part of the original financial plan 
adopted by the Ways and Means 
Committee in response to the Presi- 


dent’s message last December. 
Treasury figures show there are de- 
posited to secure circulation bonds 
amounting to $220,449,800 on which 
the circulation possible under exist- 
ing laws is $198,104,820. Under the 
proposed law permitting an increase 
up to the par value of the bonds 
there could be an added circulation, 
without additional deposits, amount- 
ing to $22,044,980. 

Since the time of Comptroller 
Knox the increase in allowed circu- 
lation has been regularly recom- 
mended by the Treasury Depart- 
ment without effect, but at the pres- 
ent time there is a strong sentiment 
in the House in this direction. 

The principal lesson from the re- 
cent bond issue was the fact that 
there was an immediate contraction 
of the currency, resulting in higher 
rates of interest, without its being 
possible for the National banks to 
turn their bonds into currency for 
some time. It takes a long while to 
print notes and to go through the 
usual forms, even after the bonds 
are deposited, and many of the 
banks find better uses for their 
money than to issue circulating 
notes on the 90° basis. 

The Johnson bill provides that 
National banks immediately on the 
deposit of bonds, may receive from 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
circulating notes of different de- 
nominations in blank equal in face 
value to the par value of the bonds 
so deposited, and every national 
bank now doing business is entitled 
to receive notes for the difference 
between the amount now in circula- 
tion and the par value of the bonds 
deposited. 

There is also a movement on foot 
in the House to secure a reduction 
in the tax on circulating notes, inas- 
much as Comptroller Eckels has 
estimated that an eighth of a cent 
would be quite sufficient to pay all 
expenses. This feature, however, 
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“ChE BAN KERS’ field warehouse company” 







* 


In using our field warehousing service 
banks have made thousands of profitable inventory loans and 
added many new customers for other banking facilities. 

By their desire to hold our warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral, banks throughout the country have expressed their 
confidence in Douglas-Guardian and their approval of our 
procedures for safeguarding their interests and their clients’ 
inventory. 

Because of Douglas-Guardian’s reputation for active 
cooperation in working with banks and for initiative in devel- 
oping new sources of field warehouse loans, bankers think of 


us as ‘the Junkers’ field warehouse company.” 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN, 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Notion-wide FIELD WAREHOUSING . 





NEW ORLEANS I, La... 118 North Fror LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg 

NEW YORK 4, N_Y. 50 Broad St MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg 

CHICAGO 3, IIl., 100 West Monroe S! PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg 

ATLANTA 3, Ga, Hurt Blda PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat'l Bank Bidg SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bidg. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bld ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. Commerce Bida TAMPA 2, Fia., 416 Tampa St 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bida SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif, 300 Montgomery St FL PASO, Tex., 901 N. Ochoa St 
EASTON, Md_. 438 South Street SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass.. 172 Chestnut St HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St 
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“First” for Banks 


For more than 80 years promptness, efficiency, 
and friendly contacts have characterized The 
First National Bank of Chicago relationship with 


correspondent Banks. 


These qualities have been developed by an 
intimate knowledge and appreciation of the 
problems and the needs of out-of-town banks. 
How successfully The First of Chicago has met 
the requirements of correspondent banks is 
attested to by the ever increasing number of 
banks that take advantage of the complete facili- 
ties available to them at The First. 


Your bank is cordially invited to make this bank 
your Chicago correspondent. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Growing with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


will be held in abeyance until it is 
seen whether the scheme to permit 
additional circulation goes through 
all right. 

April, 1896 


Got Little Interest 


Following the strikes of 1894, 
thirty-seven Ohio bankers advanced 
money to the state of Ohio, under 
an agreement with Governor Mc- 
Kinley, to pay the expenses of the 
State militia. The amount advanced 
was $145,000. The legislature now 
proposes to allow them only 4% 
interest, and the banks are protest- 
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ing. They believe they are entitled 
to the legal rate of interest—6%. 
National banks holding this State 
paper have been made considerable 
trouble through difficulty in con- 
vincing bank examiners that the 
paper formed a valid security. 
April, 1896 

Reducing Bank Capital 

The Suffolk National Bank of 
Boston reduced its capital stock, 
April lst, from $1,500,000 to $1,- 
000,000, redeeming $500,000 at par. 
It also paid in cash a dividend of 
2% on the old capital. The Tremont 


also reduced its capital from $2 
000,000 to $1,000,000, paying of! 
$1,000,000 at par, but making no 
cash dividend. Of the 60 bank 
within the limits of Boston, two pay 
6% semi-annually; one, 5%; four, 
4%; two, 314%; fifteen, 3%; six, 
242%; twenty-five, 2%; two pass; 
two not decided, and one new. 

Stockholders of the Merchants 
National Bank of Cincinnati have 
received circulars asking them to 
meet April 25, to act on a proposi- 
tion to reduce the capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $500,000. 


April, 1896 
There are at the present time, 
3,706 national banks in the United 
States. 


A Check List For 
Investment Policies 


The Superior Bank 


1. Investment program based on 
accurate analysis of deposit trends 
and seasonal requirements. 

2. Investments selected, based on 
the makeup of deposits without pri- 
mary concern as to return. 

3. Maturity of bonds spaced so 
that a definite percent of securities 
mature each year. 

4. Proper consideration in the in- 
vestment program for temporary 
money. 

5. Investments restricted as to 
number of issues, depending on size 
of bank, to allow more complete 
analysis and following. 


The Intermediate Bank 


1. Investment program based on 
guess work or the knowledge of one 
officer. No definite program. 

2. Selection of investments de- 
pending on ratings and yield. 

3. No definite program about 
spacing maturities. 

4. Proper consideration not given 
in investment program for tempo- 
rary money. 


The Retrogressive Bank 


1. No investment program. 

2. Type and kind of investment 
dependent on rates, advice of in- 
vestment house or persuasiveness of 
investment solicitors. 

3. No thought given to proper 
spacing of maturities. 

4. Increases in deposits, because 
of the absence of deposit analysis, 
remain uninvested. 

5. Investment portfolio cluttered 
up with small investments in too 
many issues. 


—From a Management Rating Chart for 
Banks distributed by Marshall Corns and 
Company, Inc., 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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everal unusually large bank embezzle- 
ments during recent months, plus a sharp in- 
crease in bank robberies, have caused consider- 
able concern in banking circles. Many bankers 
are wondering about the adequacy of their 
present bonding and insurance protection. 
In view of today’s low rates for 
Bankers Blanket Bonds, and particularly the 
substantially reduced charge for the second 
$100,000, $500,000, or $1,000,000 of cover- 
age, every bank should now find it well within 
its means to carry needed “shock-loss” protec- 
tion...a generous amount of coverage over 


and above the normal minimum. 


| 





Said the editor of The American Banker 
recently, “The question of adequate bonding 
and casualty coverage is a subject that ought 
to be reviewed periodically, and now, as we 
enter the postwar period of potential large 
scale bank robberies, employee misfeasance 
and ‘mysterious disappearances, seems a par- 
ticularly appropriate time for such a critical 
review.” 

There’s an experienced F&D repre- 
sentative in your community—ready to help 
you analyze your bonding and insurance cover- 
ages in the light of today’s requirements. Why 


not call him right now? 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 





FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Founded 1890 — Baltimore, Md. 





WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
April, 1946 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Picture Quiz No. 35 


2 c. The design on the paper should in- 
dicate it is Safety Paper. It is manu- 
factured by Hammermill Paper Co. 


a. This is an Underwood Sundstrand 
adding machine. 


b. This is a window posting machine 

for savings accounts. The pass book 
and the ledger sheet are put into the ma- 
chine at the same time and entries made 
exactly alike on both. Manufactured by 
National Cash Register Company. 

b. This zs the 

No. other 


bookkeeping machine. 
machine 1s necessary for 


tin © 


oe 


posting. The teller does the posting at 


the window. 
5] a. This is a coin counting and pack- 

aging machine made by Abbott Coin 
Counter Co. 


fa c. The New York Terminal Ware- 

house Company is engaged only in 
the business of issuing field warehouse re- 
ceipts for use in making field warehouse 
loans at banks. 


c. Farm feeds sold by dealers every- 

where are put up in these checker- 
board bags, by Purina Mills of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Fl c. The trade name of this dictating 
machine is Dictaphone. 


THE PROPHECY 
In peace as in war, Los An- 
geles and Southern Califor- 
nia will continue their tre- 
mendous industrial and 
trade development. 


OCATED on one of the world’s major 
trade routes by sea, land, and air, the 

city of Los Angeles and surrounding area 
was foreordained to grow from a series of 
small villages into the nation’s third largest 


metropolitan center. 


Established in 1890, Citizens National Bank 
has played a significant part in the growth 
and development of this area. 


Our 55 years of experience and our knowl- 
edge of local conditions are at the service 
of all banks and their clients. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE 
FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 
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E) a. Other sizes of this sorting dey 
are available for sorting checks 

documents. It is a desk sorter made 

Victor Safe and Equipment Co. 


10} b. This is a postage meter mach 
which stamps the amount of postig 

which has been paid on the envelope 

stead of a postage stamp being used. | 

tmnade by Commercial Controls Corp. 

1 b. LaMonte Safety paper has this 
special design, which is different fror 

all other safety papers. 


a. This is a new model of the multi 

graph which has been used in banks 
for many years to duplicate forms and | 
ters. 


c. This is a Monroe posting machine. 


14] a. Do/More chairs have been used 
banks for many years. 


b. The Rock-a-file is made for all 
sizes of documents and is character- 

ized by the fact that the drawer tips over 

so that the entire contents are visible 


c. This is an Addressograph machine 
which addresses form letters and en- 
velopes from plates. 


a. This is a picture of a Recordak 
which photographs checks and other 

documents. 

c. The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany is located in St. Louis, Missouri. 

19 b. This design has been used by the 
First National Bank of Chicago for 


many years. 
The Hush-a-phone is a device which 

hi is been advertised in Bankers 
Monthly. It provides a means of confi- 
dential conversations for officers who may 
have visitors at their desks. The device 
attached to the telephone is a means of 
transferring a man’s voice even though he 
may not speak very loud. He can speak 
into the telephone in such a way that a 
person at his desk cannot hear what he is 
saying and still his voice is perfectly clear 
to the person at the other end of the line. 


A Definition Of Public 
Relations 


Just what is public relations? Its 
foundation is good morals and good 
manners. It is practice of the Golden 
Rule, “doing unto others as we 
would have them do unto us.” Some 
things it definitely is not. It is not 
advertising; it is not publicity; it is 
not selling; it is not merchandising; 
but it is all of these coordinated to 
establish a sound reputation for a 
company or a bank.—Dale Brown, 
president, Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, and assistant vice presi- 
dent, National City Bank, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


A bank, as opposed to a mercan- 
tile business, deals in futures in 
credit, while a mercantile business 
deals in current turnover.—Mills 
B. Lane, Jr. 
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HERE is much good news for policy- 
holders in the 1945 record of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Payments to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries reached a new all-time 
high of $623,000,000. 


Mortality among policyholders, ex- 
cluding war deaths, was the lowest on 
record. The yield on the Company’s in- 
vestments followed the general trend 
and declined somewhat. The Company 
had asset gains which made it possible 
to revise policy and annuity reserves 
so as to reflect lower interest earnings. 
Scales of dividends to policyholders 
were maintained, and in some cases 
slightly increased. 


What’s New at Metropolitan? 


Unassigned surplus funds at the year 
end amounted to $448,600,000. In ad- 
dition the Company had special sur- 
plus funds of $109,400,000, of which 
$95,100,000 represented a special re- 
serve for possible loss or fluctuation in 
the value of investments and $14,300,- 
000 a Group Insurance reserve for epi- 
demics, etc. These funds represent an 
extra cushion of safety for policyholders. 


In its report to policyholders for 
1945, Metropolitan provides answers to 
many of the questions a policyholder 
would be likely to ask if he could make 
a personal visit to the Company. Among 
questions answered, for example, are... 


Were there many extra claim pay- 
ments last year due to the war? 


Would longer life for policyholders 
reduce the cost of Life Insurance? 


In what types of investments did the 
Company put its money? 


What does the Company advise 
about National Service Life Insur- 
ance? 


In addition to answering these and 
many other questions, the report gives 
a financial summary of the Company’s 
operations during 1945. Whether or not 
you are a policyholder, you will find 
this report interesting and informative. 
To get a copy, just write and ask for 
the Company’s annual report entitled, 
“What’s New at Metropolitan?” 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1945 


Policy Reserves Required by Law. 


future policy benefits. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 


. $6,400,802,374.47 


Other Bonds. 


Provincial, State, "and Municipal 


Railroad 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1945, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities . 
United States and Canadian. 


. $3,901,918,692.03 
o .« «© e« « « A,729,338,186.57 
$ 92,780,754.21 
584,361,368.30 
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Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at Interest . 
These are funds left with the Company to be paid 
in the future. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . . 
Set aside for payment in 1946 to those policyholders 
eligible to receive them. 


Other Policy Obligations. P 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims not 
yet reported, premiums received in advance, etc. 


TaxesAccrued. . 
Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in 1946 
on the business of 1945. 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


342,073 ,866.83 


123,338,706.00 


67,108,358.06 


20,019,592.00 


21,000,000.00 


29,587,557.57 


- $7,003,930,454.93 


Public Utilities . 


, 656,189,313.94 
Industrial and Miscellane ous 


396,006,750.12 


Se ee ee a ee ee ee Oe 
All but $4,076,225.49 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


First Gestgage' aonme on roe Estate .. 
Farms. . . $ 86,606, 570. 02 
Other Property 783,756,984.75 


Loanson Policies . . 

Made to policyholders on the security of their 
policies. 

RealEstate Owned . 

Includes $39,300,334.74 real estate under contract 
of sale and $147,436,299.08 Housing Projects 
and real estate for Company use. 

Ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 

Deposited in banks, in transit, or on hand. 

Other Assets 

Premiums due and deferred, interest and ‘rents due 
and accrued, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . 


114,550,034.03 


870,363,554.77 
343,512,038.44 


259,557,120.46 


175,687,154.11 


167,070,489.96 


$7,561,997,270.37 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $558,066,815.44. This safety fund, representing about 8% of the obligations, serves as a cushion against 
possible unfavorable experience and gives extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. This fund is made up of: 


A Special Surplus Fund (including $95,112,000.00 for possible loss or fluctuation in the value of investments) 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 


$109,422,000.00 
448,644,815.44 


NOTE: Assets carried at $360,747,351.78 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1945 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1945 OPERATIONS 


$31,261,969,817 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1945 . 


Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1945 . 
$623 ,443,185.86 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


$2,143,423,150 





1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N.Y. 








Three Types Of Holdups 





And How Banks Can Be Protected 


This bank protection expert gives our readers the benefit of his 20 
years of on-the-ground study of the subject of protecting banks 
against daylight holdup. This is the first of several articles in which 
various methods will be reviewed. 


J. Edgar Hoover, the noted, and 
notable, Chief of the F. B. IL, has 
made public his conviction that this 
country is soon to see the greatest 
Crime Wave in its history. 

Common sense insists that bank 
holdup will undoubtedly assume the 
usual prominent role among the 
major crimes to come. 

It seems queer, but bank holdup 
diminishes with hard times, to re- 
appear in full force in good times; 
and good times are on the way. Talk 
of big deals and big money, evident 
bustling activity in banks, a general 
atmosphere of money in hand, acti- 
vates bank holdup. 

The reader has a right to ask, and 
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C. J. DEVINE & CO. 
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Direct Wires to all Offices 


By CAPTAIN H. F. LUERS 


Bankers Monthly Stoff Consultant 
on Bank Protection 


to know, what background justifies 
me in offering bankers this review 
of the past and advice for the future, 
as to bank holdup. 

I have been a student of the prob- 
lem of protecting banks against 
holdup for over 20 years, not in the 
seclusion of a library, but right out 
among things. For ten years I was 
an executive, in various capacities, 
with a large bank protection con- 
cern well known to you all, which 
experience initiated my interest in 
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Cleveland 


the problem, and gave me wide ac- 
quaintance with the history of bank 
holdup and the various efforts made 
to quell it. 

My study of the problem was 
based fundamentally upon what I 
learned from visits to many banks 
immediately after they underwent 
holdup. There is no other way to get 
at the basic facts. And I found that, 
in order to develop these facts, men 
immediately outside the banks dur- 
ing the holdup, as well as the men 
inside, must be interviewed in order 
to obtain all testimony for careful 
comparison and analysis. 

The reason is that the story of a 
man who was “under the gun” is 
very likely to be distorted by the 
terror and excitement’ through 
which he has passed. Then, when the 
newspaper boys get hold of it, they 
magnify these distortions to make 
up the biggest and most exciting 
story possible. 

A news story of a holdup is of 
little value to the man vitally con- 
cerned in finding out just what ac- 
tually happened. On the contrary, it 
is often misleading as to certain 
points of vital concern. 

A careful study, comparison, and 
analysis of a large number of bank 
holdups, over a term of years, brings 
to light certain facts, certain prin- 
ciples which can be recognized as 
practically always governing the 
action in bank holdup. Only with an 
understanding of these facts and 
principles can we be prepared to de- 
sign a defense that will defend. 

I will here mention (to be later 
repeated, it is so important) that the 
fundamental thing to be always kept 
in mind, never forgotten, never 
minimized, is the human element. 

Psychology rules in a bank hold- 
up, from top to bottom, from begin- 
ning to end. It is what the bandits’ 
attack is based upon, and it is an 
essential element to be carefully 
watched, and used, in any scheme of 
defense. 
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All-important are these two con- 
siderations: 

What the bandit will do, and what 
he will not do. 

What bank folk will do and what 
they will not do. 

The worthwhile defense set-up 
for any bank requires the careful 
study of that bank by itself; and 
while there are general principles 
that can be used in similar banks, 
their application must be always 
different and thoroughly considered 
for the one bank by itself. 

Banks have had a sad experience 
with this holdup problem, have 
spent a lot of money, have suffered 
many disappointments; and nothing 
available to the great majority of 
banks has come into general recog- 
nition as a solution. 





Three Types Of Holdups 


1. The business-hour gang 
holdup 

2. The ambush holdup 

3. The one-man teller holdup. 





Under the present circumstances, 
with bank holdup looming upon the 
horizon, it seems to me that a great 
service can be rendered in affording 
bankers a resume and analysis of 
what has happened, where and why 
there has been failure, and corrected 
ideas of what should be done and 
how to do it. 

I shall make positive statements— 
yes—but please understand that I 
am simply stating my own firm con- 
victions as such. 

Bankers Monthly, keenly aware of 
what is impending, is striving not 
only to warn bankers, but also to 
place itself in the attitude of trying 
to give them real help. To that end it 
engaged me, two years ago, to serve 
as staff consultant on the bank hold- 
up problem. Some day, perhaps, that 
fine magazine will be given due 
credit. Meantime I lend my humble 
efforts to the cause. 


I shall make statements and ad- 
vance ideas that will be in sharp 
contradiction to the ideas of many 
interested in the problem. I beg your 
indulgence, but it has to be done or 
I, and the Bankers Monthly, would 
be faithless to our professions. 


Bandits Are After Big Money 


Fundamentally, bank holdup is an 
invasion of a bank for the purpose 
of terrorizing the banking staff into 
surrendering money and valuables 
in their custody. 

\s Caesar said of Gaul, bank 
holdup is divided into three parts— 
or types: 
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FILD WARBHOUSING 


Modern Method of 


I nventory Financing 


Years of experience enables us to 
help you recognize prospects for 
Warehouse Receipt Loans against 
inventory. ‘Typical, are concerns 
with seasonal fluctuation in work- 
ing capital requirements, also those 
whose volume has outgrown work- 
ing capital. These find it profitable 
to borrow in excess of the open-line 
limits set by your credit standards. 

In terms of assets, concerns now 
using our Field Warehouse Service, 
represent a cross section of Ameri- 
can business . . . both small and 
large .. . 4%, rated A or better: 





3%, B or B plus; 7%, C or C plus; 
8%. Dor D plus: 0%. Eto M. The 
51%, not rated, include many sub- 
stantial concerns; and 21% are 
not listed. 

For many years we have spe- 
cialized in Field Warehousing... 
in making “bankable’ inventories 
of raw materials or finished prod- 
ucts ... through warehouses we 
establish and operate right on the 
borrowers’ own premises. Our rec- 
ord of valid sat eae is 100%. A 
New York Terminal warehouse- 
man will be glad to call on you. 


New York Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
25 South William Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


1281/2 Jackson St., Albany 3, Ga. © Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. ¢ 35 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N.C. © 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. ¢ National Bank Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich, ¢ 809 Electric Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. ¢ 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
First National Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. © 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. © Keystone 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. © 8th and Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. © Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 





1. The business-hour gang hold- 


up. 

2. The ambush holdup. 

3. The one-man teller holdup. 

It may seem unnecessary to dis- 


cuss these, but I have found that 
many bankers have confused ideas 
as to the important distinctions be- 
tween the several styles of holdup, 
and it is well to start from the bot- 
tom and have a clear idea of what 
we are considering. 


The Business-Hour Gang Holdup 


This is the most common type, and 
most dreaded, although the ambush 


holdup has equally unpleasant feat- 
ures. But defense against the latter 
is comparatively simple, while the 
business-hour gang holdup is the 
one calling for the most carefully 
worked out and elaborate defense. 

It is the invasion of the bank dur- 
ing business hours when the doors 
are unlocked and the cash vault 
open; and its aim is always to get 
the big money—the contents of cash 
and securities safes. 

In the case of a small, one-man 
bank, the gang may consist of but 
one bandit; but otherwise, there 
may be from three to five or even 
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more, according to the size of the 
bank and number of its personnel. 

Preliminary to the attack, in all 
types of holdup, but particularly in 
the business-hour gang holdup, the 
bank is thoroughly “cased,” which 
means that its layout is studied and 
everything possible learned about 
its defenses and the habits of the 
banking staff. Also, the road situa- 
tion and best routes for escape are 
worked out. 

In front of or nearby the bank, in 
position for a quick getaway, is 
parked the getaway car and driver, 
with engine idling. Occasionally 
there is also a “sentry” with a 
tommy-gun standing in the doorway 
recess, to protect the car and to warn 
of coming interference, if any; per- 
haps even to resist such interference 
till the gang is ready to go. 

The bandits that enter the bank 
proceed to predetermined positions 
chosen to place the whole banking 
force, and customers, under gun- 
threat the instant the holdup is an- 
nounced. 

From then on, the program varies 
according to the situation, but al- 
ways the rush is for the cash vault. 
That should be remembered. 


The Ambush Holdup 
This type is aimed at getting into 
vaults and safes well before the 


Important Principles Of 


Protection 

1. Bandits do not attempt to 
hold up a bank which has its 
money so well protected that 
there is little likelihood of making 
a “haul.” 

2. Adequate protection for the 
money prevents a holdup, for the 
bandits know they cannot get 
what they want. 

3. All surplus funds must be 
protected in a money area to 
which access is impossible. 

4. Only the vault need be pro- 
tected against burglary — win- 
dow bars and door shutters are 
superfluous. 

5. Night lighting of the vault is 
of doubtful value. 

6. Protective measures should 
be made known to the world, for, 
if they are effective, a knowledge 
of them will keep the crooks 


away. 


bank’s opening hour. The common 
way of doing this is to break into the 
bank at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, and then to wait and capture 
members of the banking force as 


they enter. 





The New Outlook for 
BANK STOCKS 





Presenting an appraisal of the risk factors 
and long term appreciation potential in 
bank stocks, and a comparison of their dis- 
tinctive qualities with those of other invest- 


ments, including fixed income securities. 


Copy on Request 


EASTMAN, DILLON « Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGI 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Chicago 


Carlisk 


Los Angeles 


Paterson 


Reading 


Hartford 





Another, nasty way of getting into 
the bank is to capture a bank officer 
in his home, in the night, and take 
him to the bank to unlock it, and to 
force him, if possible, to open vaults 
and safes; meantime leaving his 
family under rigid guard. 

If a burglar alarm or timelocks 
are in the way, the bandits simply 
wait until the timers release the 
protection, which is generally at a 
fairly early hour to enable the bank 
staff to make ready for the day’s 
business. If only a combination lock 
is in the way, the bandits “work on” 
those supposed to be able to open it, 
which means that, if there are re- 
fusals, the bank men, one by one, 
have to undergo abuse as an object 
lesson to the next one, until one 
obeys the command to open up. I 
doubt that they ever fail to get the 
job done. 


In this type of holdup, the get- 
away car may not be so immediately 
near the bank, as the bandits figure 
on having plenty of time to finish 
the job before people begin to come 
to the bank. The time element is not 
so important in this type of holdup, 
and the placing of the car a small 
distance away reduces the chances 
of its being noticed and commented 
upon. 

This form of holdup, in potential 
amount of loss, is a bad, bad type of 
attack. Fortunately, defense against 
it is not costly and requires only ex- 
perience and study for the proper 
application of its simple principle. 


The One-Man Teller Holdup 


As indicated by the name, this is a 
one-man affair, directed at one 
teller. The bandit approaches the 
teller at the chosen moment, and 
hands him a check, or note, on which 
is written a sharp demand for the 
currency in his till, on pain of in- 
stant death. The poor teller reads 
the message, looks up, and finds the 
muzzle of a gun (lying on the coun- 
ter) aimed right at his solar plexus 
—and does it look like a cannon! 

He generally (who 
wouldn’t?). 

The important thing to keep in 
mind about this type of holdup is 
that the bandit, in the very nature 
of things, strives to conduct it with 
the utmost secrecy, avoiding in 
every possible. way any action to 
attract the attention of other tellers 
or people in the vicinity. 

The getaway is simply a quick, 
silent slipping out of the bank, per- 
haps to a waiting car, or perhaps 
only into the anonymity of the 
crowd on the street. 
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he main battle and most diffi- 
cult, has been against the business- 
hour gang holdup, and that form 
has inspired practically all the 
methods of defense that have been 
tried. A discussion in a coming issue 
will deal entirely with the business- 
hour gang holdup and new defense 
ideas. Defense against the ambush 
holdup and the one-man teller hold- 
up will be taken up in due order. 

In later articles I will discuss why 
and how hitherto attempted de- 
fenses have gone wrong; but I will 
here state that the sum and sub- 
stance of it is that the psychology 
ruling in these holdups has not been 
at all understood. 

Old Man Human Nature, the mis- 
chievous old rascal, has been given 
free opportunity to play his various 
tricks, and no intelligent effort has 
been made to use him instead of 
ignoring him. 


Financing Export Shipments 


This is the title of a valuable little 
booklet recently published by the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. It was written 
by A. M. Strong, vice president of 
the bank who is in charge of the 
foreign department. 

Mr. Strong has had many years 
experience in foreign finance and 
has designed this booklet especially 
for the use of smaller banks which 
cannot afford to have a specialist 
to handle foreign transactions. It 
enables the officers or small banks 
to understand how they can make 
use of the foreign departments of 
city correspondents to take care of 
foreign business for local firms. 

The booklet contains reproduc- 
tions of necessary forms which have 
been tested in foreign trade for 
many years. Under the heading of 
“Financing Export Shipments” are 
these subject titles: “Payment With 
The Order,” “Shipping On Open 
Account,” “The Export Draft,” “The 
Export Letter Of Credit,” “Bill of 
Lading,” “Invoice,” “Insurance,” 
“Terms Of Credit.” 

The remainder of the booklet is 
devoted to “Uniform Customs And 
Practice For Commercial Documen- 
tary Credits Fixed By The Seventh 
Congress Of The _ International 
Chamber of Commerce With Guid- 
ing Provisions.” Under this long 
heading are these subtitles: “Gen- 
eral Provisions,” “Form Of Credits,” 
“Liability,” “Documents,” “Bills Of 
Lading,” “Railway Or _ Inland 
Waterway Consignment Notes, 
Counterfoil Waybills, And Postal 


Receipts,” “Insurance,” “Invoices,” 
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“Shipment, Loading, Or Dispatch,” 
“Presentation,” “Extension,” “Date our practice to call the 
and, after a fair warning, ask him 
to close the account. We, 
have very little trouble—F. E. Wit- 
zerman, cashier, The Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Bryan, Ohio. 


” and “Transfer.” 


This Bank Eliminated 
Overdrafts 


In our schedule of charges, there 
is a provision for a charge of 50 
cents for each insufficient fund item 
regardless of whether it actually 
overdrew the account or was cov- 
ered the same business day with a_ social force. 
deposit as a telephone notice. While 
there is not a large penalty, anyone 
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AMORTIZED CREDIT 


There was a time when the long-term loan, payable in 


monthly installments, was unknown. 

If the home owner had a mortgage he had a lump pay- 
ment to meet or renew at regular intervals, or else. 

If the individual could get a loan, which was unlikely, 
he had to repay it all on a certain date, not too far distant. 
It was the same with commercial credit. Bank loans were 
all short-term affairs. 

Strange to say, the individual was emancipated first. In 
1913, in St. Louis, Industrial started making long-term loans 
to men and women with incomes, and allowing repayment 
amortized out of income. 

It wasn’t until 1934 that the home owner really became 
free. In that year FHA adopted the proved industrial 
banking plan, and began to insure long-term easy pay- 
ment mortgages made through banks and other authorized 
lenders. We were one of the first, and the first in St. Louis 
to make a FHA Repair Loan. 

Business was last. Not until lately has commercial credit 
been available on a long-term amortized basis, payable out 
of the income of the business, and we are happy to say that 
we pioneered in that field, too. 

Our correspondent banks, some just starting in the amor- 
tized credit field, have the benefit of our most complete 
experience. 


Resources Over 














NINTH AND ‘WASHINGTON - ST. LOUIS (1) 





“Interpretation Of Terms,” “Partial practicing overdrawing 


























regularly, 


“Maturity Or Validity,” finds it quite costly. If this penalty 








does not correct the situation, 
customer !n 


it is 


therefore, 


I have a deep conviction based cn 
experience that consumer credit 
constructively used is a beneficial 
Carl M. Flora, vice 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Increased Deposits Result 


From A Clear Statement 

On page 68 of February Bankers 
Monthly, we published a statement 
of the Sanford Institution For Sav- 
ings of Sanford, Maine. Our purpose 
in publishing this was to show the 
method used by this savings bank 
to explain its statement of condition 
to customers. This institution has 
been using this technique for sev- 
eral years. 

We now discover that the figures 
used in that statement were for 1943 
and James Cullen, vice president 
and treasurer of the _ institution 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS 


Consolidated collateral trust debentures of 
the Federal intermediate credit banks, 
joint and several obligations of these in- 
stitutions, are issued under authority of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended. 


The Debentures are legal investment for trust funds, 
insurance companies and savings banks in New York 
and other States. They are eligible to secure all fiduciary, 
trust and public funds under authority or control of 
officers of the United States. They are approved security 


for deposits of posta: savings funds. 


Maturities to six months may be purchased by the Federal 
reserve banks and are acceptable by them as collateral 
for fifteen day loans to member banks. Denominations of 
$5,000, $10,000, $50,000 $100,000, maturing in three to 
twelve months, are offered periodically through recog- 


nized dealers and dealer banks at current market rates. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscat Agent 


sends us the 1945 figures for com- 
parison, and states that the tre- 
mendous increase in deposits is the 
result of this clear 
conditions. 

Whereas in 1943 the total assets 
were $1,588,366.76, the total assets 
in 1945 (the latest statement) were 
$2,341,780.04. This increase cer- 
tainly recommends the method of 
explaining the bank’s condition to 
others. We republish below the 1945 
statement so that those interested 
in benefiting from this technique 
which has benefited the Sanford 
Institution For Savings, may do so. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB, 
WICHITA, KAN 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5 









statement of 





We Own: 
Cash - - - = = = $324,123.73 
(Part of this cash is kept at the Bank to 
daily demands. The remainder is placed with 


legal depositories and is returnable on dema 
United States Government 


Bonds - - - - = 896,734.38 


(These bonds may be converted into cash a 
few hours’ notice and are thus equivalent t 
cash.) 


Canadian Bonds, Dominion 
and Provinces - - 60,340.82 
(This group consists of a selected list of Ca 
dian bonds, interest and principal payah/: 


United States funds.) 
Miscellaneous Bonds - 172,421.90 
(A carefully selected and conservative list 

Public Utility, Railroad and Water Bonds 
Stocks - - - - - 100,686.25 
(These stocks represent less than 7% of the total 
assets of the Bank, and are carried at less than 
present market prices.) 
Loans on Mortgages of 


Real Estate - - - 619,502.28 


(This Bank lends money on first mortgages 
only.) 
Loans to Other 
Corporations - - - 7,558.28 


(Loans made to corporations showing a fina 
cial capacity to repay the same by filed statement 
of condition.) 

Loans on Collateral - 118,227.99 
(This item represents money loaned to persons 
who have deposited securities with the Bank 

more than sufficient, at present prices, to cover 


sums borrowed.) 
Personal Loans - - - 5,778.26 


(Mostly small loans, either covered by collat- 
eral, or with three signers as required by the 
state banking law.) 


U. S. Savings Bonds for 
Redemption - - - 1,906.15 
Real Estate - - - - 34,500.00 


(Bank Building, including furniture and { 
tures.) 


Total of What We Own 


(Assets) - - - $2,341,780.04 
We Owe: 
This Bank Owes Its 
Depositors - - - $2,193,740.04 


Reserve Fund and Undi- 
vided Profits - - 124,021.91 


(This item, which is the amount by which our 
assets exceed our deposits, represents reserves 
created for added security to depositors.) 


Christmas and Vacation 
Club Checks 


Outstanding - - 23,755.59 
Series E Bond 
Account a 262.50 


Total (Liabilities) $2,341,780.04 


Only Two Sizes of 
Checks Used 


We have restricted the printing of 
our checks to two sizes, The regular 
corporate type of check (as well as 
all cashier and dividend checks used 
by the bank) is 8% inches by 314 
inches. We also have a smaller size, 
614 inches by 234 inches. Checks are 
printed from lithographed plates. 

By restricting the use of checks to 
two sizes, considerable time is saved 
in sorting, handling, and filing as 
well as in the cost of printing.— 
Walter J. Pfizenmayer, comptroller, 
The Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York. 
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. Accounting Forms 

. Accounting Machines 

. Addressing Machines 

. Architects and Builders 


and Alarm Systems 
. Bank Building Fixtures 
. Bank Directories 
. Banking by Mail Envelopes 


woonm Oe Whe 


Ledger 
10. Bronze and Brass Signs 
11. Calculating Machines 
12. Chairs, Posture, Office 
13. Changeable Signs 
14. Checks 
15. Check Book Covers 


16. Check Cancelling Perforators 


17. Check Endorsers 

18. Check Files 

19. Check Protectors 

20. Check Signers 

21. Check Sorters 

22. Check Sorting Trays 

23. Checking Account Systems 
24. Christmas Savings 

25. Coin Bags 

26. Coin Boxes 

27. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 
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. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 


. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 
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tions. 


. Coin Counting and Packaging 


Machines 


. Coin Envelopes 
- Coin Sorting and Counting 


Machines 


- Coin and Currency Trays 
. Coin Wrappers 


34. Coupon Books 


Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, tll. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items checked above. 


. Currency Straps 

. Dating Machines and Stamps 
. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Pen Sets 

. Duplicators 

. Expanding Filing Envelopes 

. Expanding Mailing Envelopes 
. Filing Cabinets 

. Forms, One-Time Carbon 

. Forms, Continuous 

. Inter-Office Communicating 


Systems 


. Interest Tables 

. Lamps 

. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
. Maps 

. Metered Mail Systems 

. Money Orders 

. Name Plates and Desk Signs 
. Night Depositories 

. Night Depository Bags 

. Pass Books 


TelAutograph not 
possible economical and efficient 
centralization of bookkeeping with 
instant silent communication be- 
tween bookkeepers and tellers but 
also in the process, guarantees a 
positive verification of all transac- 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 





TelAutograph Promotes 
Speed, Safety, And 
Discretion 


Written messages without mes- 
sengers is the recommendation for 
TelAutograph inter-communicating 
machines for use both within 
between banks. 


Simplicity 


Additional information concern- 
ing the use of TelAutograph 
banks will be furnished upon re- 

































. Past Due Notices 

. Pay Roll Envelopes 

. Personalized Checks 

. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Collection 


Envelopes 
. Personal Loan Systems 
. Photographic Bank Systems 


. Proof Machines 
. Rubber Stamps 


. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Pruot 
. Safe Deposit Boxes 
. Safe Deposit Records 


. Safety Paper Suppliers 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 


. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
. Stamp Affixers 


74. Storage Files 


75. 
76 


. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 


77. Travelers Checks 
78. Typewriters 


79. 
80 


. Typewriter Stands 
. Vaults 


81. Vault Equipment 
82. Visible Records 


83 


. Window and Lobby Displays 













in construction and 
operation is the keynote in the Tel- 
Autograph capable of sending or 
receiving instantaneously all infor- 
mation in writing, without the as- 
sistance of a single specially trained 


only makes 


quest by the TelAutograph Corp., 
16 West 6lst Street, New York 23, 
New York. 


Desk Tray For Cards 


Diebold, Inc., in line with its pop- 
ular Cardineer file developments, 
recently announced manufacture of 
a desk tray moulded of tenite plas- 
tic. The new tray, designed to ac- 
commodate a removable segment of 
the Diebold wheel file system, is 
light in weight yet extremely tough 
and durable. 





A simple spring device at the 
upper end of the tray permits re- 
lease of a completed file. If fewer 
than 1,000 cards are needed, the 
file and tray may be retained as an 
individual unit. In the event more 
than one unit is desired, the file 
wheel with its seven interchange- 
able segments may be used. 

Through use of these trays, as 
many as seven people may work in 
the file at the same time without 
encountering the usual inconveni- 
ence and delay caused by having all 
cards mounted on one wheel and 
operated by a single person. 


Information On Insulation 


“Insulation And Your Home” is a 
colorful little handbook now being 
offered for builders and home own- 
ers by the National Mineral Wool 
Association. 

Stressing through charts and dia- 
grams, the countless advantages in 


comfort and economy provided 
through adequate insulation, this 


Attract More 
G. I. LOANS 


New bank advertising service @ 
Human interest photos @ 100% 
attention getter @ Write for FREE 
proofs @ No obligations. 

EYE* CATCHERS 
12 E. 38th Street New York 
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interesting little handbook enables 
the readers to obtain a practical 
understanding of mineral] wool in- 
sulation, its uses, its forms, its 
methods of installation, its heat and 
fire-resistant properties, its endur- 
ance, its advantages, and other 
points of importance. 

Yardsticks showing graphically, 
ratings of insulation and savings in 
comfort and fuel, form a valuable 
portion of the handbook. Since heat 
and cold know no bounds, both resi- 
dential and non-residential struc- 
tures have been considered in deal- 
ing with this subject of insulation. 

Price of the handbook is 25 cents. 
Address the National Mineral Wool 
Association, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York. 


Uranium And Atomic Power 


By Jack DeMent and H. C. Dake. 
Published by the Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York. 343 pages, price $4.00. 

While not many bankers are 
physicists or chemists, we do be- 
lieve that the scientific development 
which has resulted in a new Science 
known as Nuclear Physics is of in- 
terest to every business man and 
particularly to bankers who deal 


with scientists and with companies | 


employing. scientists. 

“Uranium And Atomic Power” is 
a book much of which can be under- 
stood by any businessman and the 
significance of which is important 
to all business. Without a doubt, 
industrial development in the future 
is going to be influenced by our 
present knowledge of the power 
found in the atom. Of course, it must 
not be expected that any book will 
reveal all of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by a few scientists, which 
was turned up through the expen- 
diture of two billion dollars during 
the war. Nevertheless, the basic 
principles of atomic power are 
clearly described in this book and 
an understanding of the future 
scientific and industrial develop- 
ment will need to be based upon 
this knowledge. 


Looks make the letter in the same 
way that clothes make the man; but 
you can’t build business with a 
scarecrow in a dress suit. 


Serving America’s 
Banking Institutions 
Since 1896 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘2 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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SIGNED TO MAKE IT GOOD... 


. and printed to make it readable. 
We're talking about the maker's name 
on a bank check . . . it should appear 
twice. Ten billion times a year names 
are signed to checks and a high per- 
centage can be read only by experts. 
What banks pay for this illegibility 
will never be known. 


The “cure” is easy. Print the names. If 
you want people to read something 
easy, print it. Some signatures seem to 
cry “We can stump the experts!”. . . 
and frequently they do, at great cost 
to banks. When Bill Mvidiano whips 
out his new “51” and dashes off his 
signature the result looks like a surre- 
alist’s conception of three men on a 
horse. Still, Bill expects his checks to 
be sorted and filed correctly . . . and 
strangely enough they are. 


But how much easier it would be if 


the mystery was taken out of such 
signatures! That's where De Luxe 
Personalized Checks come into the 
picture. They make things easy for 
your operating people. The public 
likes them. You save money because 
you recover the cost. And there’s a lot 
of fun in selling them. Banks from 
coast to coast, large and small, con- 
tinue to feature De Luxe Personalized 
Checks and the number of depositors 
using them is increasing swiftly. 


Have you been selling them in your 
bank? If so, do you need new publicity 
material? We will gladly send what- 
ever you require at no cost to you. If 
you haven't started to sell them, this 
is a good time to get rolling. Prices 
haven’t advanced a penny on these 
checks and deliveries are prompt from 
any of our five plants. Write us for 
the whole story. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 
Distinctive, permanent bronze 
bank signs, desk plates, tellers 
signs, etc. send NOW for illus- 

trated catalogue to Dept. BM. 


{ Mr. BARRETT 


“Bronze Tablets Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO. INC. 
570 BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


Safeway Stores, Incorporate 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors of Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on March 4, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable April 1, 1946, to 
holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business March 19, 1946, and 
$1.25 per share on the Company’s 5% 
Preferred Stock, payable April 1, 1946, 
to holders of such stock of record at 
the close of business March 19, 1946. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
March 4, 1946. 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAU 


BANKS 


REDUCE TIME SALES 
COLLECTION LETTER 
COSTS OVER 


PosTAGRAPHS 


(1) POSTAGRAPH collection letter routine 


operates smoothly. 


(2) Permits prompt and systematic dunning 
in @ fraction of the time ordinarily 


employed. 


(3) Frees valuable clerical time for other 


important work. 


(4) Collects equally as good as ordinary 


methods. 
(5) Reduces material costs. 


(6) Cuts postage expense to a minimum. 


POSTAGRAPHS have proven their value to 
banks, public utilities, large retail institutions, 


and many others. 


What will they do for you? Write today 


for complete information. 


THE POSTAGRAPH COMPANY 


40 5S. PACA STREET BALTIMORE 1} 


MD 



























ATHER than publicizing our 

balance sheet figures only, we 
decided to tell the general public 
about our employees. Consequently, 
we devoted the year-end statement, 
based upon December 31, 1945, fig- 
ures to the reasons our workers like 
to serve the customers of the First 
National Bank of Palm Beach. 

We titled the statement, “What’s 
Behind The Magic Doors?” People 
in our community know what we 
mean by “magic doors” because 
many of them have passed through 
the doors which open magically 
without being touched. The Impor- 
tant thing, however, we believe. 
was the information which we gave 
in the statement about employees, 





























































































































































































MODEL No. 4ET—(Electric) 
A large motor driven Machine with an unusual repu- 
tation for speed and durability. Will handle all coins. 
Automatically locks after each count of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50 coins or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
Register can be reset to r+ro. 







































































Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifying earn- 
ings reported by graduates in Employment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 
fields. Others have developed profit 
practice, full or spare time. 
lem and Vocational Counselo 

3000 word test le n and Grapho-Analyst 


















































INTEREST TABLES 





OF EVERY KIND 





Universal, €E-Z, Robinsonian, Star, Simplex, 
PDQ, IXL. Standard and others. Order direct 
from largest publisher and supplier of banking 
interest tables. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CO. 
542 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 2, Chicago 5, 11. 
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COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


Priorities 


Approvals 
Necessary 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 








Personnel Played Up 


In This Bank Statement 





By ROBERT E. CONN 


Vice President and Manager, Public Relations, 
First National Bank of Palm Beach, Fla. 


as well as the bank’s condition. The 
statement is quoted as follows: 

“In spite of the generally gloomy 
labor outlook last year, there seems 
to have been at least one bright spot 
in the picture and that was at the 
First National Bank in Palm Beach, 
Florida. Bonuses which were dis- 
tributed on December 15 amounted 


to as high as 105% of employees’ 


monthly salaries, depending on 
length of service. More than 57‘% 
of First National Bank’s staff had 
been with the institution over two 
years. 


or 


* 
MODEL No. 2X—(Hand operated) 


Adjustable*for pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters or halves. 
Can be set to lock automatically when 20, 25, 30,40 or 50 
coins have been counted or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
An operator can count and package 400 coins a minute or 
count 2000 coinstinto a bag. Register can be reset to zero. 


143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 












PHONE PRIVACY 


Office Quiet — Better Hearing 


“Hush-A-Phone” 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 
board and Dictating Machines 


A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 


43 W. 16th St., N. Y.11 


CLAROTYPE 


CLEANS TYPE INSTANTLY 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER * 
fe OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 
E 261-BX Broadway, New York 7, N.Y., 


This is one of a series on bank statements stimulated by an article 
in Bankers Monthly in October, 1945, page 474. It is hoped that 
the ideas being published in this series will help to bring about 
improvements in the published statements of many other banks. 


“The reasons for this enviable 
record were best expressed by em- 
ployees themselves in answer to an 
unsigned questionnaire. ‘I like to 
work in the First National because 
it offers more than just a job. It 
offers friendship, education, and 
social activities. There is an atmos- 
phere of understanding and well 
being that inspires confidence and 
I can always say with pride that I 
am an employee of the First Na- 
tional Bank.’ 

“Employees take a keen interest 
in their work, not only because 91% 
of them are stockholders, but also 
because they enjoy the comfort of 
an air-conditioned building, fluor- 
escent lighting, hot broth in the 
patio during working hours, and 
generally attractive surroundings. 
The climate of Palm Beach is by 
itself no small factor when em- 
ployees can wear summer clothes 
the year ’round, and take a dip in 
the ocean only a block from the 
bank. 

“During the summer, every mem- 
ber of the staff is given a vacation 
of one to four weeks with pay, ac- 
cording to length of service. Promo- 
tions are made from the ranks and 
each employee knows that his or 
her initiative is personally recog- 
nized. 


“In addition, cash prizes are 
awarded for constructive sugges- 
tions. 


“A group organization known as 
The Shaughnessy Club gives the 
employees an opportunity to meet 
together for social and recreational 
activities. Educational opportunity 
is offered in the form of A.I.B. bank- 
ing courses, lectures, and motion 
pictures. 

“Close co-operation between all 
departments is maintained by gen- 
eral discussions of current problems 
at an officers meeting each morning 
at 8:15. 

“Due to these administrative pol- 
icies, the First National has shown 
a remarkable growth. The bank was 
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IN STEEL 


FOR OFFICE OR SHOP 


. » « in new postwar func- 
tional designs and modern 
finishes. 

Efficient space-saving office 
and factory units that accom- 
modate 3 or 4 persons per 
sq. ft., that keep clothing 
dry, aired and “in press. 
Single or double faced, Port- 
able or stationary in stand- 
ard units or by the foot to fit 
Also complete industrial and 
institutional checkrooms. 


Write for Bulletin No. G-23 


I lit 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
“The Coat Rack People” 
624 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Ill. 
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CUMMINS NEW ELECTRIC ENDORSER 


@ AUTOMATICALLY INKS, 
ENDORSES, DATES and stacks 
in proper order as fast as you 
can feed it. 

® ENDORSES all sizes of checks— 
always a clear, distinct endorse- 
ment—no skips. 

® REQUIRES NO EXPERIENCE 
to operate — very simple and 


easy. 
®REDUCES FATIGUE and 
3 conserves energy — quiet — 
vibrationless. 
Since —_ : , 
1887 Write Us For Further Details 


Cummins Business Machines 


4740 Ravenswood Avenue * Chicago 40, Illinois 
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established 18 years ago by the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the Farmers Loan Trust 
Company of New York City with 
the late Frank A. Shaughnessy es 
president. Controlling interest was 
purchased by Wiley R. Reynolds in 
1937 with deposits at that time of 
$7,340,616.69 and capital funds in- 
cluding reserves of $719,374.80. As 
of December 31, 1945, deposits were 
$52,946,224.73 and total capital 
funds including reserves $3,784,- 
350.33. 

“It will surprise many readers to 
know that, although Palm Beach 
has a resident population of only 
6,184, the bank’s assets total over 
$56,000,000, making it one of the 
largest banks in the state of Florida. 


Capitalization 


“To give the stock of this nation- 
ally known bank a wider distribu- 
tion, the board of directors in June, 
1945, voted an increase of the capi- 
tal from $200,000 to $1,000,000 by 


transferring $800,000 from the sur- | 


plus account, thereby giving each 
stockholder 50 shares of new stock 
for one share of the old, and the par 
value was changed from $100 to $10 
per share. Due to this change in 
capitalization and the sale of 25,000 
shares of the 100,000 outstanding, 
the number of individual stock- 
holders increased from 21 to over 
300 at the year end or a gain of 
1,414%. This makes this bank a 
truly independent home-owned in- 
stitution. 

“An outstanding feature of the 
growth of the bank is shown in the 
net earnings of its stock. In 1937 
the net earnings after taxes were 
72 cents per share. In 1945, the net 
earnings per share after taxes were 
$7.85. 

“A unique feature of the First Na- 
tional is the regular monthly divi- 
dend. Under the present basis it is 
12 cents per share. Extras are de- 
clared from time to time, as were 
paid last Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. 

“Liquidity has always been the 
keynote of First National's policy. 
All commercial loans to individuals, 
firms, and corporations are in the 
United States, 86% of which are 
secured by government bonds, gov- 


MAKE INSTALLMENT LOANS? 
THIS BANK-TESTED PAST DUE NOTICE 
SAVES YOU MONEY, TIME, LABOR. 


A one-piece combination of an outgoing enve- 
lope-past-due message with your own wording 
and return envelope. Takes only 1'/2¢ stamp. 
Saves more in postage than it costs. Used by 
many banks. Send for sample and prices. Multi- 
Purpose Co., 48 W. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 





SPEND A PENNY... 
SAVE DOLLARS! 





Before placing your next order for Coin 
Wrappers, why not first find out what we 
have to offer. We guarantee that you will 
be astonished with the plan that we have 
worked out. 

Every bank uses either Tubular, Outlook, 
or Flat Coin Wrappers. Regardless of the 
fact that you may now have a supply on 
hand, it will still pay you to write for full 
details of this proposal. A penny for a 
postal card is all you spend . . . we'll save 
you the dollars. 

With our plan will come free samples 
of our Coin Wrappers. 


HEDENKAMP & COMPANY 


Bank Supplies 
343 Broadway, Dept. B-4, New York 13, N. Y. 





WRAPPER 
1S PUSHED 
UP FROM 
BOTTOM 


Saves time and speeds up counting of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters and halves. Just push 
tubular wrapper up inside of Bakelite stem, 
holding bottom closed with finger. Count 
coins into hopper. Pull wrapper from bottom 
and crimp.ends. In five sizes. 


SET OF 5 SIZES 


80008 


WRITE TODAY—DEPT. A 
The €. L. DOWNEY Company 





HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
Worlds Largest Mirs. of Coin Wrappers 
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THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the greatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 
dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 99% wanted the Plan continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 


tions program, but the principal advantages 
are obvious: 


A large reservoir of national sav- 
ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 


An opportunity for the employee to 
maintain his “share in America” 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 


An opportunity for the returned - 
veteran to share in the Payroll 
Plan’s varied benefits. 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 


venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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ernment contracts, securities, com- 
modities, and cash surrender value 
of life insurance policies—all based 
on present day valuation. Only 
05% of the bank’s assets are in- 
vested in first mortgages and they 
are all due within a three-year 
period. 


Personal Services 


“The First National Bank is lo- 
cated in the center of Palm Beach 
and all departments are situated on 
the ground floor. Beautiful electri- 
cally operated doors, known as ‘The 
Magic Doors’ open into the spacious 
lobby where visitors are greeted by 
a gracious receptionist who is well 
informed about all departments. 
Every effort is made to give cus- 
tomers quick and efficient service. 
Whenever possible, new currency is 
given in the cashing of checks. 

“A loud speaker paging system 
promptly notifies customers of in- 
coming personal phone calls. 

“First National’s safe deposit de- 
partment is very unusual, having a 
sound-proof vault attractively pan- 
eled in primavera flexwood, with 
furnished conference rooms and 
coupon booths within, where cus- 
tomers may examine their valuables 
in complete comfort and privacy. 
Another popular addition is the two 
story storm-proof constructed ware- 
house for the storage of commodi- 
ties, ranging from household fur- 
nishings to rare wines and liquors. 
Furs, silverware, paintings, and 
tapestries may be stored in private- 
ly rented vaults. During the gas 
shortage, automobile tires became 
an important part of the warehouse 
inventory. 

“Due to the favorable tax laws in 
the state of Florida, many Northern 
visitors have found it advantageous 
to establish residence 
transfer their trusts and appoint the 
First National as executor in their 
wills. The trust department admin- 


| Another HOUSE-OF-THE-MONTH 


A PROVEN MORTGAGE DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
FHA. GRAM IN OPERATION BY HUNDREDS OF 
LEADING BANKS FROM COAST TO COAST 


* & Sketches e 
aonrer* Lists . 


Blueprints « 


140 NASSAU STREET 


April, 1946 


in Florida, 


Specifications e 
Newspaper Mats 
| Displays e Revealing Scale Models of all Houses 


| MONTHLY SMALL HOUSE CLUB, Inc. 


Originators of the House-of-the-Month 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATION IN ALL BANKING AREAS 


ORICA LT 


isters more than $26,000,000 in 
trusts. 

“Complete teletype service and 
investment counsel are maintained 
for clients of the trust department. 

“Those who bank at the First Na- 
tional will find many other services 
available. Among these services are 
separate departments for the han- 
dling of payrolls, large deposits, 
collections, and savings. One and 
one-half percent per year on sav- 
ings deposits up to $10,000 is paid 
and 4%% on savings deposits over 
$10,000. Interest is credited June 30 
and December 31 of each year. A 
drive-in bank window near the 
parking space in the rear of the 
bank has been installed for the con- 
venience of customers who do not 
wish to take the time to park their 
cars, 

“Current telephone directories of 
all principal cities are available for 
quick reference, and a mail box is 
conveniently located in the lobby. 
Customers will also find an inde- 
pendently operated travel bureau 
and a public secretarial service 
within the bank building. Anyone 
in the Palm Beaches dialing 3801 
will get the correct time from ‘Miss 
Audichron,’ an ingenious time tell- 
ing device. The total calls for 1945 
were 1,373,607. 

“Under the direct supervision of 
a capable woman experienced in 
discussing financial affairs with a 
feminine viewpoint is the ladies 
department with an attractive pow- 
der room adjoining. 

“First National is proud of its war 
record, having sold over $81,000,000 
in U. S. Government bonds, which 
represents the county’s total quota 
of 114%. This was accomplished 
through house-to-house canvassing, 
personal telephone calls, advertis- 
ing and military equipment displays 
at the cost of more than $34,000 to 
the bank. Recently the bank pur- 
chased and gave to the town of Palm 
Beach, a navy Hellcat fighter plane 


for exhibit and educational pur- 
poses. Banking facilities at two out- 
lying army bases were maintained 
throughout the war years. 

“Because 100% of the employees 
purchased war bonds and stamps 
each month through payroll deduc- 
tion, the Treasury Department’s 
Minute Man Flag was presented to 
the First National Bank in Palm 
Beach. 

“Public relations are considered 
very essential and a most important 
function on the part of all employ- 
ees and officers. Each member of the 
staff is at all time considered a 
representative of this institution 
and does his part in creating good 
will. 

“P. S.—Temperature today 76°.” 

Because of the interest North- 
erners have in our bank, we pub- 
lished this statement complete in a 
number of Northern newspapers. 
The reactions were certainly favor- 
able and we feel confident that it 
was well worth while to explain our 
situation in the way we did. 


Unnecessary Expense 


While we have never had a lot of 
protested checks returned to us, 
since we are a small country bank, 
we do feel that it has been an un- 
necessary expense to our customers. 

To my knowledge, no customer of 
ours has ever made use of a protest 
in court. 

We feel that the Negotiable In- 
struments Act should be amended 
so that only checks on which a pro- 
test is asked for should be protested. 

We have several of our larger de- 
positors now using a “no protest” 
stamp on practically all checks now 
subject to protest—V. A. Poppy, 
cashier, The Albion National Bank, 
Albion, Ind. 


What good reason is there for 
mailing the statements of all cus- 
tomers on the same day? 
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Guaranty Trust Of New York 
Appoints New Vice 
Presidents 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York recently disclosed the appoint- 
ment of Harold F, Anderson, Arthur 
H. Kiendl, and Russell L. Ward- 
burgh as vice presidents. Lt. Colonel 
Guido F. Verbeck, Jr., was ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer. 

Both Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Wardburgh are associated with the 
company’s Foreign Department; Mr. 
Kiendl is in charge of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bond Department, Mr. 
Verbeck with the Banking Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Stocker with the 
Trust Department. 

The National Bank of Detroit has 
recently disclosed the promotions of 
Eugene T. Garner and Herman A, 
Leitner to vice presidencies. Both 
men have been lending officers, Mr. 
Garner in the out-of-town division 
and Mr. Leitner in the commercial 
banking division. 

Farmers Deposit National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. recently announced 
that Charles E. Bennett had been 
elected to the board of directors. 


Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete se-vice, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 
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Member. New York Clearing House 
Assocsation, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


A.B.A. To Meet In Chicago 
In September 


The Stevens Hotel at Chicago, 
Illinois, will be the site of the 72nd 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association scheduled for 
September 22 to September 25, in- 
clusive. 

An invitation on behalf of the 
Chicago Clearing House Banks, 
hosts of the 1946 convention, has 
been extended by Solomon A. 
Smith, chairman of the Clearing 
House Committee and president of 
The Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Smith and John J. Anton, 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago will serve as chair- 
men of the General and Executive 
Committees, respectively. Curtail- 
ment of travel caused the cancella- 
tion of the annual meeting in 1945. 


American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago has an- 
nounced the election of Harry H. 
Salk as vice president in charge of 
the bank’s real estate mortgage loan 
department. Mr. Salk, secretary- 
treasurer and a director of the Chi- 
cago Mortgage Bankers Association, 
served the bank as assistant cashier 
before establishing his own mort- 
gage firm last year. 


Service Charge Report 
Under Way 


George R. Amy, former assistant 
secretary of the Commission on 
Country Bank Operations of the 
American Bankers Association, has 
been appointed secretary of that 
Commission. 

Mr. Amy has been in direct charge 
of the cost analysis service, at pres- 
ent being extended to 5,000 banks 
throughout the country. In addition, 
Mr. Amy, who joined the staff of the 
A.B.A. in January 1945, is com- 
pleting a service charge study 
scheduled for publication in the 
near future. 


Farmers Deposit Of 
Pittsburgh Buys Pitt National 


John S. Smith, president of The 
Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, and Andrew J. Huglin, 
president of the Pitt National Bank, 
announced March 14, 1946, that the 
directors of their banks unani- 
mously approved an agreement 
under which the Farmers Bank will 
acquire the business of the Pitt 
Bank. 

The plan involves the assumption 
of all deposits and certain other 
liabilities of the Pitt National by 
the Farmers Bank and a cash settle- 
ment with the Pitt Bank in an 
amount which, it is estimated, 
should yield approximately $160 
per share to Pitt’s stockholders, sub- 
ject to possible variation dependent 
on final settlement of taxes and 
liquidation expenses. 


John S. Smith Andrew J. Huglin 

Notices relative to the proposed 
transaction were sent to the stock- 
holders of the Pitt National Bank 
today calling a special meeting of 
stockholders to be held on April 18, 
1946, for the purpose of ratifying 
the agreement. 

Immediately upon approval of the 
agreement by the Pitt stockholders, 
Farmers plans to open a_ branch 
bank in the quarters now occupied 
by the Pitt National at Liberty and 
Fifth avenues, to be known as the 
Pitt Branch of The Farmers Deposit 
National Bank. All the executive 
and employee personnel of the Pitt 
National will be retained to operate 
the new branch of The Farmers, 
which will continue to offer the 
same banking services heretofore 
rendered to the customers of the 
Pitt National. All the facilities of 
Farmers will also be available to 
the customers of the branch bank. 
Andrew J. Huglin, president of the 
Pitt National, will become a vice 
president and a director of Farmers 
and in addition to other important 
duties will have general supervision 
over the operations of the Pitt 
Branch. 

The Farmers Deposit National 
Bank is Pittsburgh’s oldest bank, 
its business having been established 
in 1832. 
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Public National Of New 
York Appoints New 
Vice President 


The appointment of Lt. Colonel 
Gordon L. Chapline as assistant 
vice president of the Public National 
Bank and Trust 
Company of New 
York, has been 
disclosed by the 
bank. 

Lt. Colonel] 
Chapline has had 
extensive experi- 
ence in the fi- 
nance and com- 
mercial paper 
business and will 
be identified with 
Public National’s out-of-town busi- 
ness activities. 


Lt. Col. G. L. Chapline 


Charles H. Stanley is back at the 
First National Bank of Louisville in 
the Correspondent Bank Depart- 
ment, after receiving his discharge 
from the service. Before the war 
Mr. Stanley was with The Kentucky 
Trust Company, affiliated with the 
First National. 


The Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently announced 
the election of George H. Love to the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Love is pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh and Consoli- 
dation Company and director of the 
Hanna Coal Co., National Coal asso- 
ciation, and American Mining Con- 


gress. 


Clyde H. Doolittle, vice president 
and trust officer of the Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank and Trust 
Company since 1942, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
that bank. 


N.A.B.A.C. Conference 
Scheduled For Milwaukee, 
May 23-25 


In its first Mid-Continent Regi- 
onal Conference since 1942, the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers will meet this 
year at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on May 23, 24 
and 25. 

This, the ninth such conference 
held by the association, will feature 
an eight-subject educational pro- 
gram, social activities and valuable 
exhibits. A special program for the 
women delegates has been arranged 
for Friday, May 24. 


April, 1946 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C. re- 
cently announced the promotion of 
six officers from vice president to 
senior vice president at the Winston- 
Salem Main Office. In addition the 
bank disclosed the names of eight 
officers advanced to vice presiden- 
cies in the same office. 

New senior vice presidents are: 
Clarence T. Leinbach, Richard G. 
Stockton, Thomas Barber, William 
H. Neal, James P. Ashby, and 
Archie K. Davis. 

New vice presidents are: Claude 
C. Armfield, Coleman C. Walker, 
J. B. Wahmann, Ray Johnson, Car- 
lysle A. Bethel, Charles F. Matton, 
Charles E. Norfleet, and Frank J. 
Wolfe. 


EASIEST 
LOADING 


FERTILIZE YOUR LAND 


William C. Connett, long promi- 
nent in the civic affairs of St. Louis, 
has been elected first vice president 
and director of the First National 
Bank in that city. In addition to the 
directorship in the First National, 
Mr Connett holds similar posts with 
the St. Louis Public Service Com- 
pany, Southern Acid and Sulphur 
Company, Potosi Tie & Lumber 
Company, and Mountain Valley 
Water Company. 

L. E. Townsend, in charge of ad- 
vertising and publicity, has been ad- 
vanced to vice presidency of the 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 
Calif. Mr. Townsend was president 
of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation in 1942-43. 
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LIGHTES 
— PULLING. 


TO KEEP ITS PRODUCING POWER UP! 


Is it easy to load? Is it easy to un- 
load? Does it do a good job of 
spreading all kinds of manure? Is 
it built to last? These are questions 
that you will ask when you con- 
sider buying a spreader. To all 
these questions the answer is YES 
when you ask them about the MO- 
LINE! 

The MOLINE SPREADER has 
always been the first choice of 
farmers who demand the best—a 
spreader that is light but sturdy, 
easy to load, easy to pull and hav- 
ing sufficient capacity to reduce 
time and labor. The MOLINE 
SPREADER more than meets 
these requirements. It is the low- 
est built spreader on the market. 


Owners say it is the easiest to pull 
—even with its large capacity load 
of 50 to 60 bushels. You will appre- 
ciate, too, its ample wheel and bot- 
tom clearance for flexible operation 
even in the roughest fields. The 
Moline is equipped with a patented 
wide distributor made especially to 
do a better job of shredding and 
spreading. 


Local bankers, cooperating with 
the MM Machinery Dealer in their 
community, can do much to make 
new, modern machinery available 
to the farmers in their area, thereby 
benefiting the community as a 
whole. 
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Chemical Has New 
Southeastern Representative 


The appointment of Eugene W. 
Stetson, Jr., as an assistant vice 
president of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has 
been announced. 
Mr. Stetson will 
be associated with 
the bank’s busi- 
ness in the South 
Atlantic States, 
including Virgin- 
ia, North Caroli- 
na, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and 
Florida. Mr. Stet- 
son was employed 
by Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman and Company before 
entering the service. 





Eugene W. Stetson, Jr. 


Henry R. Sutphen, Jr., has joined 
the staff of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company to be associated with 
Huntington M. Turner, vice presi- 
dent, in handling the bank’s busi- 
ness in the Middle Western States. 
Mr. Sutphen is also a trustee of the 
American Savings Bank of New 
York. 


Headed by Carl L. Phillips, four 
officers of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle recently as- 
sumed the duties of vice presidents 
of the bank. 

Mr. Phillips, formerly vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Central 
Branch, has been made vice presi- 
dent and manager of the main office. 

Other appointees were: Ross P. 
Williams, in charge of an enlarged 
mortgage loan department; Max- 
well Carlson in charge of opera- 
tions; A. A. Hoerf, in charge of 
banks and bankers division; and 
Wendell Sizemore in charge of the 
installment loan division. 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
at Charlotte, N. C. recently an- 
nounced the promotion of John F. 
Watlington to senior vice president 
and his election as chairman of the 
Charlotte Board. Three other officers 
were advanced to vice presidencies 
—Charles F. Myers, Jr., Archie W. 
McLean, and Courtney R. Mauzy. 


Credit Life Insurance 
Company Offers 
Installment Loan Graph 


A graphic picture of the rise and 
fall of consumer 
as reflected in 
banks, 


installment loans 
the activities of 
small loan companies, and 
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the Credit Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Ohio. 

The current graph covers a 12- 
year period, 
Figures are based on reports of the 
Federal Reserve System, pointing 


out estimated amounts of consumer | 


installment loans outstanding. 
One of the interesting revelations 


credit unions has been prepared by | 


1934 through 1945. | 


| 


is the swing of installment loans to | 


commercial banks, Significant fac- 


tors influencing the rise and fall of | 


consumer credit volume have been 
indicated by symbols. 

The graph, a standard 8% x 11 
inch representation 
notebook or display purposes, is be- 
ing offered gratis as a service to 
banks. 


The American Industrial Bankers 
Association will hold its 12th annual 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, May 8 to 11. 


Real Estate Law 

By Robert Kratovil. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Price $4.50. 

This is a most interesting 340 
page book for layman, covering a 
multitude of subjects in this highly 
complicated field in an amazingly 
understandable manner. 

Practical in approach and popular 
in style, Real Estate Law was writ- 
ten by a man who is both lawyer 
and teacher. As a lawyer the author 
brings to his work a thorough un- 
derstanding of his subject; as a 
teacher, the ability to convey with- 
out involving his reader in the many 


| 
| 
| 


suitable for | 


technicalities that might easily have | 


been introduced. 

It is seldom that one finds a book 
capable of fulfilling as many pur- 
poses as does this work. Students 
will find it useful as a text; the lay- 
man will appreciate its value in aid- 
ing him to build a general knowl- 
edge of the field, and the lawyer will 
find in it a handy, ready reference 
tool. This latter advantage has been 
made possible through the inclusion 
of an elaborate table of contents and 
a very thorough index. 

The Table of Contents alone lists 
34 sub-headings and 701 sub-sec- 
tions, among which have been in- 
cluded references to valuable arti- 
cles on Escrows, Mortgages, Wills, 
Administration of Estates, Deeds, 
and Contracts for the Sale of Land. 

Horace Russell, General Council 
of the U. S. Savings and Loan 
League, has written a short appen- 
dix for this practical little book. 
Mr. Russell’s article is titled: 
“Guaranteed Loans for Veterans.” 
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A New Film... 


‘The Bank and Agent Auto Plan in Ac- 
tion’’ in sound and color has been 
heartily commended by those who have 


seen it in every part of the country. 


It is available without charge for show- 
‘vainiewsoneteseetor Tl The Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan 


AUTO PLAN 


Banks in New York, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Atlanta, and Medina, 
Ohio, as well as the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, co-operated 
with AEtna’s Motion Picture Bureau in 
the production of this informative film. 
It takes you right into banks that have 
been using successful automobile fi- 
nancing plans for from 5 to1o years. It 
gives facts about individual bank or- 
ganizations, discusses methods, and dis- 
closes results. 

If you and your associates have not 
seen this film, it will bring you practical 
help in considering this important de- 
velopment. A showing before bankers 
and the local insurance men who are 
interested in co-operating is particularly 


recommended. 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company — Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD * CONNECTICUT 
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SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE 
20-PAGE BOOKLET 


eMailed Free of Charge When 
Requested on Your Company's 
Letterhead. 
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